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Rethinking BTV liquor laws Margot Harrison on Captain Phillips Mother-daughter bonding in the NEK 




Wednesday, October 9th 5pm to late 


Another good reason to set up a big festive tent — 
Harvest time! With a pig roast dinner straight off the 
smoker, live music . . . and featuring 

slew of fine fall ales from our backyard and beyond. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


FUME VERMONT MEATS 

Burlington’s new butcher shop & delicatessen 

house made deli meats sandwich party platters 
whole trussed chickens seasoned burgers & steaks 


COME SAY HELLO! 

Ill Saint Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802. 4S7. 1645 
info@guildfinemeats.com 

uuuuuu. guildfinemeats.com 


Stne9fteaia 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.corr 
m /bluebirdtavern 


INF: FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


802.540.1783 
61 Main Street 
pistouvt.com 


piSToy 


Seasonally inspired modern French 
cuisine. Real wine, for the big thirst, 
for meditation, for joidssance. 

T?at and drink with us. 


Champlain Orchards, Shelburne Vineyard wine 



Join us for Peak <Smi> 

i~ ; Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 


FALL 2013 ARTS CENTER 


DAVID BROMBERG 
QUINTET 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 8PM 

Multi -instrumentalist singer, and songwriter 
David Bromberg's career spans multi pie decades. 
From the Greenwich Village folk scene in the 
mid-1960s, to upcoming September 2013 release 
Only Slightly Mad, Bromberg's musical style 
ranges from bluegrass, blues, folk, jazz, country 
and western, and rock 'n' roll. 


AFTER THE RODEO . i \ - 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 7:30PM * *' . ^ 

After the Rodeo brilliantly infuses jazz, \ ^ 

traditi onal blues and bluegrass, with the ■ I kJ| 

reminiscent charm of cowboy folk — an 

innovative and imaginative new Americana. ji 

Their work blends seamless, melodic 
musicianship with supple three part harmonies 

with D Davis on guitar, Matt Schrag on mandolin and guitar, and Pat Melvin on bass. 


PERLMAN MUSIC PROGRAM 3RD ANNUAL VERMONT RESIDENCY 
OCTOBER 25-27 

Performances on Friday and HBff Bill ^ 

Saturday evenings in Stowe V t/yL 

and a Sunday aft emoon at fa-' * 

Temple Sinai in South Burlington. jL, *Tp \ ^9* 

Founded by Toby Perlman 20 ^ v 

years ago. The Perlman Music * “ * ' 

Program (PMP) off ers unparalleled musical training to young string players of rare and 
special talent With a world-class faculty led by Itzhak Perlman PMP is developing the 
future leaders of dassical music within a nurturing and supporti ve community. 


GEORGE BIZET'S CARMEN (2013) 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, 7:30 PM 

Carmen has lust betrayal, murder - not to menti on some of the most famous m 
the history of opera 


Spruce Peak „ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 




L YOUR PASSION. 


$ 2,099 95 


NOW 



$ 1 , 799 95 


Body Only 


- 3.2" LCD Screen 
-5.5 FPS 

-1080p HD Video 
-24.3 Megapixels 
-FX Sensor 


Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 



Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

14 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

valid 09/29/201 3 - 1 0/05/2013. While supplies last. "Expres 
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) MEAT * LIBATIONS 


“BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENGLAND. " I 


Featuring New England’s largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring barbecue, 
vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


24 

TAPS 


Including beers from Hill Farmstead. 
Lawson's Finest Liquids, 

The Alchemist "Heady Topper" and 
our very own Phohibition Pig Pale Ale 


Brunch specials 

SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 


, SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 

Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun 

nlllt - 

0 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


$4 Fernet draughts everyday - 


H 










The physicians and staff of Vermont Gynecology are passionate about 
women's health, and deeply committed to providing state-of-the-art, 
personalized gynecologic care in a warm and welcoming environment. 
Your well-being is our top priority, and we are honored to partner with 
you to optimize your health. 

Welcoming new patients! Most forms of insurance accepted. 


Vermont 

0 Gynecology 


Kym Boyman, md Jane Conolly, md Cheryl Gibson, md Gailyn Thomas, md 


Williston Road, South Burlington, VT 

(802) 735-1252 | www.VTGyn.com 
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Don’t judge a person 
by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 


JAY ijll PEAK 


4th Annual 

BEAN & BREW 

SATURDAY OCTOBER 5TH / 12-6PM / HOTEL JAY GREEN 


Coffee and beer sampling, live music, food, 
give-a-ways and activities for all ages 
Vendors include: 

VT Coffee Co., Backcountry, Covered Bridge, 
Long Trail, Shed, Otter Creek, Kingdom Brewing 


Includes commemorative pint glass and 
twelve draught tickets for sampling 


jaypeakresort.com 


$499 adult (midweek) 
THROUGH 10/14/13 


$249 college 
THROUGH 11/5/13 


For more information and full list of vendors: 
jaypeakresort.com/Events / 802.327.21 54 




THE LAST 

IM H3V3Z 


WEEK IN REVIEW 



SEPTEMBER 25-0CT0BER 2. 2013 


TAKING STOCK OF THE 

NEW EXCHANGE 



facing 

facts 


That's how many, of 
the more than 11,000 
public comments the 
Air Force received 
about potential F-35 
locations, didn't 
pertain to Vermont. 



RADIO 

LEAD 

Traces of lead have 
been foimd in the 
thank-you mugs 
Vermont Public 
Radio sends out 
to donors. At least 
they reported it. 

CRY 

RAPE 

Cops cleared a 
man accused of 
sexually assaulting 
a St. Mike’s College 
student who made 
the whole thing 
up. Give her an F. 


© 
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TAKEOFF 


Organized 
opposition hasn't 
changed the Air 
Force position on 
F-35s in Vermont. 
Time to occupy 
the runway? 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "First-Bite Bonanza Tasting the Crop of 
New Restaurants* by Alice Levitt and Corin 
Hirsch. Reviewing new eateries from all 

2. Fair Game: "State Hate? Why a Vermont 
Charitable Giving Program Funds Anti-Gay 
Groups" by Paul Heintz. A state employee- 
donation program raises eyebrows. 

3. "Can Dog Mountain Get a New Leash on 
Life?" by Pamela Poiston. After its founders 
both committed suicide, this NEK landmark 
for dog and art lovers is struggling to 

4. "There's Such aThingasToo Much Ecstasy: 
It's Called Molly" by Charles Eichacker. 
Vermont drug officials warn that the party 
drug Molly isn’t safe. 

5. "UVM Archaeologist Suggests Abenaki 
Had Company in Pre-European Vermont" 

by Kevin J. Kelley. Fossil findings provide 
evidence that Iroquoian tribes may have 
settled in Vermont, too. 


□ 

tweet of 
the week: 

tombodett 

hot Vermont State Porks stay 

r: 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ®SEVEN_DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 







Watch something LOCAL this week, 



GORDON 
CLAPP 

(NYPD Blue) 



ROBERT 

FROST: 

2 Ins Verse Business 


7pm, Saturday 
October 5 

BURLINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
Tickets $25 advance; $28 door. 
$6 students. 


Tickets AT THE DOOR or ONLINE 
at KingdomCounty.org or 
CALL 888-757-5559. 

VPR SEVEN DAYS 


Info: KingdomCounty.org 


Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


SEVEN DAYS 

HOOKED ON CAPTAIN. 


on Eggert. Cathy Ream 


digital media manager Tyler Machado 
Multimedia producer Eva Sollberger 
assistant video editor Ashley DeLucco 






.s coordinator -Ashley Clears 






feed back 


READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


DRONE HOME 

“Jim Fox made light of the double dose 
of bad news," [Paul Heintz wrote in last 
week's Fair Game, to set up a quote from 
a memo Fox circulated to Valley News 
staff]: “I have invoked my emergency 
powers to authorize a drone strike on 
the operational leaders of Seven Days in 
Vermont, believed to be sheltering in the 
trial areas surrounding Burlington." 

Since my program at CVOEO shares a 
building occupied by the Seven Days op- 
erational leaders, we have now stationed 
anti-drone missiles on the rooftop. 


Editor’s note: There was a misspell- 
ing in Fox’s quote in the print version 
of Seven Days. The word “trial” should 
have been “tribal.” We regret the error, 
which was not intended to throw off the 
Valley News’ drone pilots. 


JUST A PICTURE 

I can understand the RN’s position on the 
image of the “half-dressed” nurse that 
illustrated your health care exchange 
cover story [Feedback, “Demeaning 
Cover Image,” September 25], but if 
you think back to all of the photos used 
in the '50s and ’60s depicting female 
nurses, how was that photo any dif- 
ferent? Honestly, society has always 

TIM NEWCOMB 


sexualized woman, and unfortunately, 
that’s just the way it is. Why complain 
about something so obviously pointless 
and in the real scope of things, so small? 
Everyone knows the importance of med- 
ical personnel, and no one is disputing 
that. Why not “rave” about something 
that we as a community can really do 
something about: the escalation of crime 
in Vermont and the lack of proper police 
procedure. It’s only a picture, and crimes 
affect us all in ways a black-and-white 
cartoon-type [illustration] can’t and 
really won’t. I’m not saying she shouldn't 
feel badly about it, but watch the news. 
What do you see? 


NURSES RULE 

Many thanks to Kathleen Carrigan 
Keleher for a quick response to the offen- 
sive cover illustration on the September 
18 issue [Feedback, “Demeaning Cover 
Image," September 25]. The non- 
response of the editors to a legitimate 
objection is, in some ways, even more 
disappointing than the cover was. 

As a fan of comic art, I appreciate 
the style and quality of the cover, but 
as a nurse, I can't help but wonder why 
otherwise intelligent and progressive 
folks would choose to perpetuate a 
sexist and demeaning “iconic” image. To 
brush off Keleher’s letter by saying that 
the image was used “to illustrate a very 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


complicated subject" is 
just another pat on the 
head (which, apparently, 
still wears a cap in the 
Halloween-costume 
imagination of the two 
men who created the 
cover). 

As one of the 8000 
female and male nurses 
in Vermont who pro- 
vide most of the health care 
we all receive, and who will be integral 
parts of the implementation of any far- 
reaching health care reform, I’d ask that 
influential journalistic outlets such as 
Seven Days try to think about the ripple 
effects of such choices in the future. 



that you could argue 
anything — a wet napkin, 
Tom Wolfe, Painted 
Word — was great art. At 
the base of it all, nobody 
truly thought of the piece 
as anything of aesthetic 
value, and everyone was 
projecting their own back- 
grounds onto the argu- 
ments about “what is good 
art” At that point in time, 
it seemed there were no usable criteria 
for determining what was good art, and 
that was the valid artistic dispute for the 
last years of the Cold War. 

Keith Lubell 


OWL CLUB IDEA 

[Re “St. Albans Preservationists Fight 
to Save the City’s Historic Owl Club," 
September 18]: As a board member of 
Preservation Burlington, I'd like to sug- 
gest a motto for my St Albans cohorts: 
Give a hoot: Preserve the Owl Club. 

Tom Simon 
BURLINGTON 


NO IMITATION REQUIRED 

Corin Hirsch did a great job keeping an 
open mind in her taste test of Revolution 
Kitchen [Taste Test, September 11]. I 
just wanted to express my confusion 
over her friend saying that “the measure 
of a good vegetarian place is how well 
they can imitate meat." I do not know 
any vegetarian who would agree with 
that statement. In fact, the best vegetar- 
ian and vegan meals are those that do 
not try to imitate meat. Pick up any best- 
selling vegan cookbook and you will 
find creative recipes without a focus 
on “protein.” Trying to make seitan 
taste like beef is as silly and pointless as 
trying to make chicken taste like beef. 

Alysia Catalfamo 
VERGENNES 


GOOD ART? 

I found it interesting that your article 
searched to see why the students at 
the time were so critical of the piece 
[“Prodigal Art,” September 11]. Some 
thought it was tied to the Soviet flag, 
since it was the Cold War. I never heard 
that as part of the discussions. 1 would 
rather think of it as part of a reaction 
of 1980s kids to 1970s conceptual art. 
There was a feeling that art got so con- 
ceptual and divorced from aesthetics 


VERMONT UPDATE 

Judith Levine’s recent take on tourism 
[Poli Psy: “Welcome to Our State! Now 
Go Home,” September 11] seems to be 
asking “What is the ‘real’ Vermont we 
want to market to tourists, and are we 
watering it down so they feel comfort- 
able?” At the Mt. Philo Inn in Charlotte, 
we've asked ourselves this same 
question. While undergoing a recent 
three-year renovation, we struggled 
with deciding on which aspects of the 
historic structure should be preserved 
and which to update. After much con- 
sideration, our solution was to preserve 
the past and integrate the present. We 
believe buildings should be authentic to 
their original style. Wherever possible, 
we used local materials such as yellow 
birch and Danby marble, hired local 
craftspeople, featured Vermont art- 
work, and emphasized the clean, simple 
design that makes Vermont timeless. A 
robust Wi-Fi system and accessibility 
are essential modern additions. 

David Garbose 
CHARLOTTE 




SAM’S 
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furniture 
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organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
^ at bargain 


Wine Tasting 

Join us this Friday from 3-6pm 
as we kick off October with a wine 
tasting, saluting those we deem 
Varietal Valedictorians. 

Free and open to the public. 

Touchdown, Bavaro! 

Bavaro’s Pasta Sauces are deli- 
cious, restaurant-quality sauces 
from a Jersey family recipe that 
blew us away in a tasting. 
Normally $9/jar, we’ve got them 
for just $4.99! Boil some water, 
throw on the Sopranos, and enjoy! 

We’ve Got Lotsa Matzah 

We’re loaded with the unleavened. 
Grab a box for $1.75 or get 5 for 
$6.99. Perfect under cheese, 
or on REALLY long walks 
through the desert. 


d -HEESE TJRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


L186 WiUiston Kd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Netd to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


SAVE BIG 
UP TO 25% 

Builder’s Discount: 
Saue on Woodcraft's 
Best-Selling Items 

!e ends Sunday 10/6 
In stock items only 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.ee 


i^ED SQUARE 


(56 church Sfreef, Burlingfo* 
Having a par-f y? Renf f he blue r«*n/ 
inC»<?redsqu9reVf.c<>tn 



i 
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1 SCAN THIS P/ 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


Activities 

include: 

Swimming 


Climbing Wall 
Zumba 

Foreign Language 

Music 

Soccer 

Parisi Speed School 


JOIN THE FUN 


EDGE 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com 


Williston I 864-5351 

micheller2@edgevt.com 


£ f J£!! s chool 

PROG RAMS have 
°f ° n 'ngs at all three 

n?, 1 ' 0 !, if servic ing 

over 10 schools' 
otirisg@edgevl. com 
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dear^/lucy. 


The hew£ i/Ou-Pe 

/heat cvrlituuf hvr. . . 

La Canadienne styles 

HAVE ARRIVED! 

Combining both fashion 

AND FUNCTION, YOU DON’T 
NEED TO SACRIFICE YOUR 
STYLE FOR UNBEATABLE 
PROTECTION FROM 
THE ELEMENTS. 


C La CANADIENNE 


iipi 

DEAR LtJcY 


38 church street 
802.86S.51S6 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 





SAVE $40-80! 


£ 2-for-1 ! V 
TUNE SPECIAL 

• alpine • snowboard 
• cross-country 

WITH THIS COUPON. 
Drop off by Nov. 4, 201 3 


Vermont's best selection of XC skis 


patagonia 

Burlington 


/am Mazza'r 
Annual Harvert Festival 

Oct, 5 S. 6 • 1 1 am - 4pm 

Fun S. Games under Our Pavilion 

Pony Rides, Face Painting, Food Vendors & More 

Fall Harvert: 

VT Apples S. Cider, Winter Squash, 

Gourds, Pie Pumpkins, Indian Corn, 

Corn Stalks, and more! 


Oup Corn Maze if 
Open Daily 

Come Get Lost or Not! 

Hsyr-ide; to the 
Pumpkin Patch to Pick 
Your Own 

Weekends thru October 20th 
1 0am — 4pm 


Thursday, October 24 


Main Street Landing, Burlington VT 


I 30 rn 


LONDON 


danformshoes 


DanformShoesVT.com 


G BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER . 863.2653 
© SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


a Open Early Mon-Sat, 8am 
Free Parking 

■ 802.658.3313 • skirack.com Q •: 


ENJOY FROM OUR BAKERY 

APPLE CIDER DONUTS, SUGAR COOKIES, 802.655.3440 


SamMazzaFarms.com : 277 Lavigne Rd : Colchester : Vermont f 


157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlingtor 




FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 






Rickie Lee 
Jones 

"An artist of startling 
talent." - Mojo 

7:30pm, Friday 
October 1 8 

Twilight Theater 
Lyndon State 
College 

Tickets $49 
and S39 


s t .1 1 - 

Presented in 
association with 
Passumpsic Savings 
Bank, Catamount Arts, I 
and St. Johnsbury Academy. | 


<T) 

SEVE N DAYS 


KlngdomCounty.org 



Shut It 


T he federal government is shut 
down, Vermont’s health insurance 
exchange is up and randy brock 
sounds like he’s gunning for a re- 
match against Gov. peter shumlin. 

Strange times, indeed. 

Down in Washington, Vermont’s con- 
gressional trio eagerly piled the blame on 
“extremist” Republicans for the looming 
shutdown. In back-to-back speeches on 
the Senate floor Monday, Sen. Patrick leahy 
(D-Vt.) decried the other party's “bumper- 
sticker politics,” while Sen. bernie sanders 
(I-Vt.) said, “What this debate is about is 
blackmail and hostage taking.” 

Later that night, an hour before the 
clock struck midnight and the money 
stopped flowing, Sanders really hit his 
stride on MSNBC’s “Up with chris hayes,” 
juicing up his standard “the American 
people are angry” line. 

“The American people,” he updated 
Hayes, “are profoundly disgusted.” 

The state’s third congressional amigo, 
Rep. peter welch (D-Vt.), reported that 
the House debate over how to avert a 
shutdown broke down in the wee hours of 
Tuesday morning “with a whimper, not a 
bang." 

“This is fundamentally about the Tea 
Party opposition to the implementation of 
the health care bill,” he said later Tuesday. 
“We voted in the House, like, 45 times to 
repeal health care, and the shutdown was 
the last gasp." 

On his walk to work Tuesday, Welch 
said he noticed longer lines and traffic 
backups at the Capitol, prompted by un- 
derstaffed checkpoints. 

The congressional trio’s own staff 
members aren't immune to the shutdown, 
though the congressmen themselves are. 
A Welch spokesman said four of the con- 
gressman’s 17 staffers would be furloughed 
on a rotating basis. Seventeen of Sanders’ 
30 staffers were furloughed Tuesday, while 
Leahy's office said it would wait until 
Friday to reduce its ranks. 

Sanders, who chairs the Senate 
Veterans' Affairs Committee, said Monday 
he was hoping to shield veterans from the 
shutdown’s fallout. But ironically, eight of 
his 14 staffers on the veterans committee 
had to stay home Tuesday. 

Up in Vermont, the Shumlin adminis- 
tration was measured in its response to the 
meltdown. 

Secretary of Administration jeb 
spaulding said he worried about its impact 
on consumer and business confidence — 
and on federal workers living in Vermont. 
But when it comes to the state's coffers, he 
said, “We’re in pretty good shape.” 

For the time being, the state will con- 
tinue to provide federal benefits to low- 
income Vermonters who receive Reach Up 


welfare payments and 3SquaresVT food 
assistance. It will also keep state workers 
who receive federal funding on the job. 
But if the shutdown drags on for weeks, 
Spaulding added, “that’s a different story.” 

Separately, the Vermont National Guard 
said Tuesday afternoon it had furloughed 
450 civilian employees. 

Shumlin’s reaction to the congressional 
funny business? 

“They really are acting like a bunch of 
pirates that are trying to hold the country 
hostage,” he said. 

Pirates? Aargh! 

If I Only Had a Brock 

While the feds were shutting down 
Washington, the state’s new health insur- 
ance exchange, Vermont Health Connect, 
was powering up — in fits and starts. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE 

PROFOUNDLY 

DISGUSTED. 

SEN. BERNIE SANDERS 

Early-bird users found the federally 
mandated, online marketplace struggling 
to load, a problem Department of Vermont 
Health Access commissioner mark larson 
attributed to “high traffic.” 

Must've been all those reporters hitting 
refresh! 

Larson said in a late morning statement 
that his department was “working to iden- 
tify any issues and resolve them quickly.” 

No doubt he is. Particularly after 
VTDigger.org’s Andrew stein reported 
last Friday that the state had doubled its 
contract with a multination corporation 
tasked with building the exchange — even 
though the company, CGI, has missed sev- 
eral key deadlines. 

Stein’s story was followed two days 
later by a scathing, 2500-word op-ed by 
Brock, Shumlin’s vanquished 2012 guber- 
natorial rival, who deployed a meandering 
Wizard of Oz metaphor to say, in short, 
“The system doesn't work." 

More colorfully, he added, “Like the 
Wizard, it is smoke and mirrors, and 
behind the curtain there is no Wizard — 
there is only Peter Shumlin." 

Reached Tuesday in Australia, where 
he said he’s mixing business with pleasure, 
Brock explained, “It began when I was 
contacted by a whistle-blower who was 
close to what was going on and expressed 
concern.” 

Brock, a former state auditor — and, as 
an editor’s note on his Digger piece noted, 


“a certified fraud examiner” — said he’d 
spent “two to three weeks” researching the 
matter and writing the op-ed. He claimed 
he'd tipped off Stein to what he’d found, 
prompting the original Digger story. 

Is this the opening gambit for a second 
Brock for gov run? 

“People will say that because it’s me 
who’s doing it,” Brock said. “But take a look 
at the results and judge for yourself” 

Either way, it's not a foolish move. The 
ex-candidate spent plenty of time last fall 
trying to pin a slew of state IT problems on 
his rival. If it turns out delays implement- 
ing the exchange are more something- 
burger than “nothing burger," as Shumlin 
characterized them, he'd be ready to toss 
Shummy on the grill. 

So is he gonna run for gov in 2014? 

"I’ve made no decision one way or the 
other,” he said. "I’m not there.” 

A Billion Dollars in Jobs 

After casting yet another vote last Friday 
to fund the government and avert a shut- 
down, Sen. Leahy raced to Washington’s 
Reagan National Airport to catch a flight 
to Burlington. He was hoping to make 
it back in time to catch the kickoff of his 
long-planned Fall Foliage Retreat for top 
donors to his political action committee. 

“The last vote was at two o’clock. The 
flight was at 3:05. It was tight,” Leahy said 
as he took in a view of Burlington's water- 
front from the second-floor deck of the 
ECHO/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. 
“If I couldn't get home, whether I had this 
[event] or not, God. If I go more than two 
weeks, I get homesick.” 

As the September sun dropped behind 
the Adirondack high peaks, Leahy mingled 
with guests in blazers and cocktail dresses. 
Some 35 donors had swooped in for the 
affair, dropping $5000 “suggested" dona- 
tions for a weekend of food, foliage and 
senatorial access. 

Their agenda included a Saturday 
morning trip to the Waitsfield Farmers 
Market, a hike at Sugarbush, dinner at 
Juniper and a Sunday morning brunch at 
Shelburne Farms. 

“I could’ve done this in Washington, 
Instead, we’re sellinghow many hotel rooms 
in Vermont? We're bringing how many tens 
of thousands of dollars into Vermont? I'd 
rather do it here," Leahy explained. 

Gesturing at his guests, he continued, 
“I talk to all these people about Vermont 
all the time. A lot of their companies — I 
say, ‘Send jobs to Vermont.’ I brought over 
a billion dollars in jobs in the last 10, 15 
years to Vermont working with a lot of 
these people. So I want them to see where 

nimish shah is just the kind of guy Leahy 


GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


A D.C. lobbyist for the Pennsylvania- 
based, global pharmaceutical company 
Mylan Inc., Shah said he was excited to 
visit Vermont, where Mylan’s presence in 
St. Albans has been expanding. 

Shah attends such fundraisers, he said, 
because, “We want to encourage high- 
quality, affordable medicines.” Specifically, 
he said, he wants to make sure Leahy sup- 
ports the Drug Quality and Security Act, 
an industry-backed bill that would crack 
down on counterfeit prescription drugs. 

Another attendee, National Association 
of Broadcasters lobbyist curtis legeyt, 
said his organization was particularly 
interested in working with 
Leahy, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee chairman, on 
copyright issues. 

Does LeGeyt make it 
to many such weekend 
fundraisers? 

“We have a unique relationship with 
Chairman Leahy," he said. 

Indeed he does. A quick Google search 
reveals that prior to joining NAB, LeGeyt 
served as senior counsel to Leahy on the 
judiciary committee. Two years ago, when 
LeGeyt swung through the revolving door 
to the lobbyist side, Leahy said in a NAB 
press release that he was “sorry to see him 
leave, but I know he will be a great asset 
for my good friend Gordon smith and the 
NAB.” 

Once a sufficient quantity of drinks and 
hors d'oeuvres had been consumed, Leahy 
gathered his friends in a loose semicircle 
to make some welcoming remarks. He 
was quick to acknowledge old friends in 
attendance, such as Robert jones, who 
heads Alston & Bird’s powerhouse lobby- 
ing practice, and Venable partner thomas 
quinn, who regularly makes the Hill’s list 
of top lobbyists. 

“I have one of my old law-school class- 
mates, Tommy Quinn, who wondered if 
I would be in jail by this time or practic- 
ing the law,” Leahy quipped. “Here I am, 
Tommy!” 

Looking at LeGeyt, he said, “Curtis, 
you had to make sure I did the right thing 
on matters in the office.” 

After the formalities, Leahy proceeded 
to thank the assembled muckety-mucks 
for their contributions to the Green 
Mountain State. 

“What you’ve done to help bring jobs 
in means so much to me as a Vermonter," 
he said. “But the other thing you’re doing 
tonight is, you’re helping candidates we're 
going to have running next year.” 

That's because the money raised over 
the weekend was destined for Green 
Mountain PAC, a Leahy entity that do- 
nates to Democratic Senate candidates 
and funds his own year-round political 
apparatus. 

“Frankly, I love being in the Senate," 
he continued. “I can't think of anything 
I’d rather do. I love being chairman of the 


judiciary committee, but if these guys had 
won in the past, there’d be a different con- 
trol of the senate.” 

With Republicans in charge, he said, 
the Senate would never have passed 
the Violence Against Women Act, dairy 
protections, immigration reform — and it 
wouldn't have confirmed “two wonderful 
women on the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

“We would not have had the money 
for Katrina, had I not been in the majority 
party on the Appropriations Committee," 
he said. “We wouldn't have had the money 
we needed to recover from Katrina here in 
Vermont. And we would also have ted cruz 
not doing an ineffectual ‘Sam I 
Am’ kind of speech on the floor, 
but he'd be winning!" 

After concluding his re- 
marks, Leahy’s wife, Marcelle, 
whispered something in his ear. 

“Marcelle reminded me I said ‘Katrina.’ 
I meant ‘Irene,’ of course,” he said. 

With the weather and the Senate cal- 
endar cooperating, the rest of the week- 
end went off without too many hitches, 
said Leahy political hand carolyn dwyer. 
Except for one thing: While out on that 
hike at Sugarbush, the senator turned his 
knee, leaving him wheelchair bound, ac- 
cording to a WCAX-TV report. 

The injury didn’t stop him from doing 
the zip line, though, said Dwyer, “so we 
didn’t think much of it at the time." 

Media Notes 

As the Burlington Free Press' April burbank 
first reported last Friday, her employer has 
sold seven of its 12 buildings to members 
of Burlington’s expansive Handy family. 

The 55, 700-square-foot property is 
assessed at $3.3 million, but Freeps pub- 
lisher jim fogler wouldn't tell Burbank 
how much the Gannett-owned company 
got for its College Street headquarters. 
Nor would he respond to our request for 
comment. 

joe handy, who says he bought the 
property with his four siblings, tells Seven 
Days he expects to fit “six or seven" retail 
shops on the building’s first floor and 
“probably 40” units of housing upstairs. 

The Freeps will retain five of its build- 
ings, which house the paper’s recently 
refurbished printing press. Fogler told 
Burbank he plans to move her desk and 
those of her colleagues to a new down- 
town office space. © 
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The Undertaker’s 
Daughter: 


Darcie Johnston Wants to Kill 
Vermont Health Care Reform 

by PAuL HEinTz 


self-described practitioner of 
the political dark arts, Darcie 
Johnston learned much of 
what she knows from the un - 
dertaker — her father, that is. 

By day, Jimmy Johnston ran the 
B arber & Lanier funeral home when 
Darcie was growing up in Montpelier. By 
night, he served as finance chairman to 
congressman-then-senator Jim Jeffords. 
The latter undertaking — indeed, the 
entire Jeffords political apparatus — 
“lived in the back of the funeral home,” 
the elder Johnston recalls. 

“My dad really ran Tammany Hall,” 
his daughter says. 

These days, it’s Darcie Johnston, 

47, who finds herself at the center of 
Vermont's Republican political scene 
— at least, whafs left of it. And it’s she 
who is leading a lonely effort to deep- 
six Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
ambitious agenda to overhaul the state’s 
health care system. 

Johnston says she was inspired to 
act in January2011upon returning to 
Vermont from an out-of-state political 
gig. She was stunned to hear the newly 
elected governor’s inaugural address, 
in which he declared his intent to build 
a single-payer-like system. Within a 
month, she founded Vermonters for 
Health Care Freedom, a nonprofit ad- 
vocacy group dead set on derailing his 
efforts. 

“It just stirred something in me that I 
couldn’t just sitback and wait for some 
other organization or some other person 
to lead the fight,” she says. “So I decided 
to use my skills to do something.” 

Those skills include nearly 25 years 
as a political fundraiser, strategist and 
lobbyist in a region that’s grown ever 
more hostile to the party in which she 
was raised. Her allies say she’s just the 
one for the job. 

“She’s a very intense, hardworking 


person,” says former state senator 
Randy Brock, whose 2012 gubernatorial 
campaign Johnston essentially ran. "I'm 
not sure she sleeps at all.” 

“She knows the political game,” says 
Bill Kurtz, who worked with Johnston 
when he ran Jeffords’ 2000 reelec- 
tion campaign. Kurtz later became the 
senator's chief of staff. “I would say that 
when she gets the bit in her mouth and 
truly believes in something, it's difficult 
to shake her.” 

But Johnston’s detractors — many of 
whom hail from her own party — tell a 
different story. Pointing to her dismal 
electoral track record, her history of 
scorched-earth tactics and her repu 
tation for being politically tone deaf, 
they say she’ll only succeed at turning 
Vermonters off to her message. 

Single-payer advocate Peter Sterling, 
who runs the Vermont Campaign for 
Health Care Security, certainly hopes 
that’s the case. 

"Darcie Johnston defines the politi- 
cal operative. She has no background in 
health care policy, no real expertise 
in how health care systems work. Her 
analysis comes down to a political ideol- 
ogy and has no basis in the realities of 
reforminga health care system,” Sterling 
says. “She just screams from 30,000 feet 
about why we need more competition.” 

Just last week, while most health 
policy experts focused on Tuesday’s 
long-awaited rollout of President 
Obama’s health insurance exchanges, 

J ohnston flew to Denver to give a speech 
lambasting Shumlin’s single-payer 
agenda. Her remarks to the Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons' 
annual meeting interspersed video 
clips of Shumlin describing his plan and 
Johnston’s own dire predictions of its 
consequences. 

Among them, according to a 
PowerPoint presentation she drafted for 



the occasion: "Doctors leave VT ... nega- 
tive job growth ... young Vermonters 
continue to exitVT ... middle class and 
wealthy leave ... Vermont’s tax base 
implodes ... Vermont’s budget deficit 
explodes ... large companies leave VT: 
IBM, UT, GE.” 

Days later, Johnston ordered up 
30,000 automatic phone calls to coin - 
cide with the exchange's launch, warn - 
ing Vermonters that, thanks to Shumlin, 
their health insurance “may terminate” 
come December. The administration 
quickly disputed the assertion, dismiss - 
ing the calls as “efforts by partisan op- 
ponents to derail" health reform. 

Despite the parade of horribles 
Johnston and her allies have marched 


out since VHCF’s founding, V ermonters 
by and large seem to back single payer. 
Surveys conducted by the Castleton 
Polling Institute in May 2012 and 
February 2013 indicate that support for 
it marginally increased during that time 
from 48 to 52 percent, while opposition 
declined from 36 percent to 30. 

Just as significantly, single payer’s 
chief advocate, Peter Shumlin, resound- 
ingly defeated its chief detractor, Randy 
B rock, last November by a lopsided 
vote of 58 to 38 percent. That, despite 
the challenger’s best attempts to score 
points on the issue. 

Johnston has a simple explanation 
for why Vermonters haven’tfully come 
around to her point of view. 
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“I really think that until people are 
impacted by what’s coming, they're not 
going to understand,” she says. “Until 
people experience it, I think it’s not 
going to register with them.” 

To get that message across before it’s 
too late will take everything Johnston 
has learned over the years about 
Vermont politics — and probably quite 
a bit more. 

Johnston says she got her start in 
politics “stuffing, stamping and sealing 
envelopes" at the family’s kitchen table. 
But her first real gig came in 1988, after 
her junior year at Virginia’s Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. Jeffords was 
seeking to make the jump from the 
U.S. House to the Senate, and Johnston 
landed a summer job on 
the campaign. 

Tasked with document- 
ing Democratic candidate 
Bill Gray's press confer- 
ences, she became known 
as the “lady in white,” 
thanks to her summer attire. Such 
menial tasks led to a job offer from the 
new senator when Johnston graduated 
the next year. 

After five years in Washington, 
Johnston returned to the campaign trail 
in 1994 to work on Jeffords’ reelection 
race against Democratic state senator 
Jan Backus. She quickly earned a repu- 
tation for her cutthroat tactics. 

One piece of direct mail she pro- 
duced — contrasting the two candidates' 
records on crime — was universally 
criticized as race-baiting, according to 
two political observers who followed 
the campaign. Even Johnston admits it 
was “scorching.” 

‘We hit [Backus] hard with every- 
thing we had,” she says, “and I was re- 
sponsible for a lot of that.” 

Johnston’s reputation got even 
nastier two years later when she man- 
aged her first campaign: Republican 
state senator Susan Sweetser’s uphill 
battle against then-congressman Bemie 
Sanders, an independent. 

Johnston made the decision to hire a 
private detective to investigate Sanders' 
whereabouts during the Vietnam War. 
But the plan backfired when the private 
eye tried to interview the congressman’s 
ex-wife and she tipped off Sanders, who 
in turn tipped off the media. 

“Bernie went berserk and the press 
ignored what we had discovered,” 
Johnston recalls. “Susan got condemned 
for it. I got condemned for it. Today, it's 
what’s done. I don't think it would be an 

Sweetser says, “I was like the lamb 
to the slaughter.” She lost to Sanders, 55 
to 33 percent. 


But the ex-candidate, who now 
works as a marketing and branding 
consultant in Essex Junction, defends 
Johnston as “smart and tenacious.” 

“Did Darcie give as good as she gets? 
Absolutely. Is she the one who’s going 
to go the extra mile and run a totally 
negative campaign because the other 
person’s running a nasty campaign? 
Absolutely not,” Sweetser says. “I think 
with Darcie, it’s ‘Attack me, and we’re 
going to come right back after you.’” 

As it was for many longtime Jeffords 
aides, the senator’s decision in 2001 to 
leave the Republican Party and become 
an independent was a painful one for 
Johnston and her family. 

Jimmy Johnston, who’d known 
Jeffords since the two 
grew up together in 
Rutland, recalls a phone 
call from a Providence 
Journal reporter who was 
looking for a reaction. 

“I said I felt like I got 
kicked in the balls," the elder Johnston 
told the reporter, who asked permission 
to substitute the word ‘stomach’ for 
‘balls.’” 

His daughter, who had rejoined the 
Jeffords apparatus as a fundraising 
consultant during the senator’s 2000 
reelection campaign, says the experi- 
ence was “horrible, tough, confusing 
and emotional.” 

Jeffords himself wrote about the 
younger Johnston’s reaction to the news 
in his 2001 memoir, My Declaration of 
Independence. 

“Darcie is a rock-solid Republican 
and had been very active in all of the 
Bush for President campaigns,” he 
wrote. “Days before, she had expressed 
her sincere hope that I would not make 
the switch, but now she was calling in 
tears to say she still wished I had de- 
cided differently but she would support 
me personally.” 

Johnston continued to help her 
mentor raise money until he announced 
his retirement in 2005. 

“She never waivered,” Kurtz, 
Jeffords’ final chief of staff, says. 
“Whatever swamp he was in, she’d 

Johnston had less luck ingratiating 
herself with Vermont’s next Republican 
success story: Jim Douglas. After a 
brief stint as a fundraiser for the state 
treasurer’s successful 2002 gubernato- 
rial campaign, Johnston was sidelined 
mid-campaign by Douglas aides, who 
accused her of overcharging for her 

“I just wasn’t part of his crowd,” 
Johnston says. 
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local matters 


Burlington Considers Live Music, 

Dancing and Cover Charges in Restaurants 


8 

8 


T o some local restaurant 

owners, Burlington sometimes 
feels more like Bomont, the 
fictitious Midwestern town in 
the 1984 film Footloose, where an ultra - 
conservative city council banned all rock 
music and dancing. 

For years, many Burlington restau - 
rant owners quietly grumbled that the 
city council wouldn't allow them to 
offer live music or dancing, or impose 
a cover charge on their patrons, unless 
they obtained a cabaret license from the 
state or a special-events permit from the 
city. The latter are typically issued on an 
event-by-event basis. 

Other restaurateurs claimed that, in 
years past, they’ve been told by coun - 
cilors that the city has a cap on the 
number of "cabarets" — that is, bars 
and nightclubs that make most of their 
money from the sale of alcohol and live 
entertainment — it will tolerate. 

Last week, a group of bar and res 
taurant owners discovered that none of 
those “rules” exists, in either city ordi - 
nance or state statute. 

“It's really unfortunate for them, and 
really embarrassing for me that that’s 
the assumption I was operating under," 
said City Councilor Max Tracy. The 
Ward 2 Progressive is one of three city 
councilors — along with Ward 6’s Norm 
Blais and Ward 7"s Tom Ayres — who 
serve on the council's license commi ttee, 
which oversees how state liquor laws 
and regulations are enforced locally. 
“That’s what I’d always been told when I 
got on this committee.” 

Lastweek, the license committee held 
the second of two public hearings aimed 
at clearing up “some really significant 
urban legends in Burlington,” as Tracy 
putit. Earlier this year, the legislature ef 
fectively eliminated any legal distinction 
between restaurant and cabaret licenses. 
That law, which took effect July 1, cre- 
ated one first-class liquor license for all 
restaurants, bars, nightclubs and hotels. 

According to Tracy, the liquor com - 
mittee first took up this issue last month 
at the request of several Burlington 
restaurants, including the Skinny 
Pancake, Pacific Rim, Radio Bean and 
Das Bierhaus. Tracy said that all have 
expressed interest in regularly offering 
live music and dancing, and charging a 
cover for it, but want to do so without 
having to get a special-events permit 





Benjy Adler, co-owner of the Skinny 
Pancake, said he’s been told several 
times since he and his brother opened 
their waterfront restaurant in 2007 that 
the liquor license didn’t allow them to 
charge a cover or permit dancing. Adler 
said he’s been asking to see that rule in 
writing for years but never got a good 
answer. As a result he said, the Skinny 
Pancake simply refrained from booking 
certain pricier musical acts, 
because “suggested dona - 
tions" wouldn’t come close 

“We’re a town that 
loves music and identi - 
fies with music and is 
identified as a musical 
destination," Adler 
added. "We need to sup- 
port our musicians, but 
I cannot make up the 
money in the margins 
on food and beverage. 

We need to be able to 
charge a cover." 

As Adler pointed 
out, the city's policy 
about dancing was also 
“incredibly vague” from 
the get-go. 

“When does ‘dancing’ start? When 
one person is tapping their foot in a 
corner? Is it a dance hall bump-and- 
grind session? It’s this slippery slope for 
places like us,” he said. “We don't want 
to be out of compliance, but we also 
don't want to have to go up to two or 


three people in the corner who feel the 
spirit move them and say, 'Hey You have 
to stop tapping your foot!”’ 

License committee chair Blais ex 
plained, “Historically, both this com 
mittee and city council have taken the 
view that if you want to be a restaurant, 
you act like a restaurant, and if you want 
to be a bar, you act like a bar, and we’ll 
regulate you accordingly." 

But now that the state 
will treat all first-class li- 
cense holders the same way 
— there are currently 88 
first-class liquor licenses 
citywide, according to 
Vermont Department of 
Liquor Control records 
— Blais said he's open to 
discussions about how 
the council can help res- 
“make a profit, 
and at the same time 
make sure the public is 
protected.” 

limited on weekend 
nights, Blais noted. Six 
officers might be cover - 
ing the entire city on a 
Friday or Saturday night. 

Needless to say, some longtime bar 
owners are less than thrilled with the 
idea of allowing restaurants to crank up 
the music and start charging an entrance 
fee once their kitchens close for the 
evening. 

“Hey, I’m all about everybody making 


NIGHTLIFE 


we don’t wait to go 
up to two of three 
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some money,” said Martti Matheson, 
who owns Red Square on Church 
Street. “But then what happens is, they 
just don’t know how to do the crowd 
control.” 

As Matheson pointed out, for years 
Burlington’s cabarets have been re 
quired to offer enhanced security and 
crowd-control training for their staff, 
and to keep additional personnel on 
hand during busy weekend nights. Even 
if downtown restaurants hire bouncers 
and offer their employees that “en- 
hanced training" currently required for 
bars and nightclubs, Matheson feared 
that the end result would be bad PR, and 
bad public policy, for all license holders. 

Tracy suggested that some bar and 
nightclub owners may be more inter - 
ested in protecting their profits than the 

“When we have a vibrant downtown 
as a whole, everybody benefits. I don’t 
like this engagement of just trying to 
protectyour own,” Tracy said. “Anything 
that gets in the way of musicians and 
artists making a living in the city, aside 
from legitimate safety, needs to be 
reexamined." 

Blais said his committee has yet to 
hear from the city attorney on this issue 
or formulate a position, noting, “We’re 
still in the fact-finding mode.” 

The committee will discover the new 
liquor-licensing law doesn’t require 
restaurant owners to increase their 
staffing, employee training or insurance 
coverage, according to Bill Goggins, 
director of the VermontDepartmentof 
Liquor Control. But local municipalities 
such as Burlington retain the right to 
impose their own conditions on indi 
vidual licensees, including their hours 
of operation, restrictions on outdoor 
seating, extra training for employees 
and minimum staffing requirements. 
Additionally, if there’s going to be danc - 
ing and live music, the fire marshal can 
impose his or her own conditions on 
capacity, number of tables and their 
configuration. 

Blais said he expects his committee to 
make an official recommendation to the 
full council by the end of the year, with 
the goal of having something in place by 
April, when all the eating and drinking 
establishments in the city go through 
the licensing process — just in time for 
Spring Fling. © 
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Undertaker’s Daughter «ms 

"I wish I lived in a red state. Soon 1 


Throughout Douglas' administra- 
tion, according to two of his former 
aides, she was persona non grata, 
thanks to her messy departure from the 
campaign. 

“When you have an eight-year ad- 
ministration and the one Republican 
operative in Montpelier gets no busi- 
ness, has no access, has no relationship, 
that’s an indication of something,” says 
one of the former aides, who would not 
speak for attribution. 

As her Vermont business dried up, 
Johnston steadily expanded her reach 
into Rhode Island, Maine and elsewhere 
in New England, but few 
of those races ended in 
victory. She also started 
a lobbying practice, but 
says, “It's usually just 
last-minute stuff, like on 
the cigarette tax.” 

Not long after 
Johnston founded 
VHCF, Brock began sig- 
naling an interest in run- 
ning for higher office. 

“He was talking about 
maybe running for audi- 
tor again, or treasurer, 
and I was really like, ‘go 
big or go home,'” she 
recalls. “And you know, Randy may not 
still believe this, but I think it was the 
right thing to do. I think we ran a very 
credible campaign. I think we were very 
substantive. We exposed a lot of things.” 

But Brock’s gubernatorial campaign 
never really got off the ground. The 
Republican candidate was easily felled 
by Shumlin, a politically shrewd incum- 
bent with superior fundraising, organiz- 
ing, messaging and strategy. 

Precisely who ran the Brock cam- 
paign was never quite clear. An early 
announcement named San Francisco- 
based Bob Wickers as “general consul- 
tant, lead strategist and pollster" and 
Johnston as “fundraising consultant." 
But on the ground, Johnston appeared 
to serve as everything from spokes- 
woman to policy adviser to campaign 
manager. 

Early on in the campaign, she 
also served as a distraction when the 
Vermont Democratic Party attacked her 
and Brock for a seemingly homophobic 
Facebook post she shared. The post fea- 
tured a photo of a soldier smoking a cig- 
arette with the caption, “RED STATES” 
and a photo of two flamboyantly dressed 
men with the caption, “BLUE STATES." 
Below the two images was the kicker, 
“ANY QUESTIONS?" 

In sharing the post, which was pro- 
duced by someone else, Johnston wrote, 


Johnston attributes Brock’s loss 
to three factors: the lack of expected 
financial support from the Republican 
Governors Association, a weak- 
ened Vermont Republican Party and 
Shumlin's unwillingness to engage his 
opponent before Labor Day. 

But former Vermont Democratic- 
Party chairman Jake Perkinson sees it 
differently. 

“I think there was a tone-deafness. 
There was a lack of focus on things that 
people really cared about and more of a 
focus on an agenda that 
didn’t really have wide- 
spread appeal,” he says 
of the Brock campaign. 
“It seemed like it was 
geared toward a more 
conservative Republican 
Party demographic.” 

That's a trait that, 
thus far, VHCF appears 
share. In her public 
messaging, Johnston 
seems to be preaching 
to the anti-Obamacare, 
anti-single-payer crowd 
— rather than appealing 
to the middle. She even 
admits that those 30,000 robocalls dis- 
patched Tuesday were aimed at "people 
who share our view.” 

How Johnston intends to target her 
most persuadable audience — anxious 
small-business owners and middle- 
class Vermonters — remains unclear. 

Despite promises to run television 
ads, her group still hasn’t. She won't 
say how much money VCHF has raised, 
nor from whom. For now, Johnston’s 
efforts seem restricted to low-budget 
e-newsletters and the robocalls, which 
cost just $800. 

“There are always going to be critics 
of health care reform,” Sterling says. 
"But to say Vermonters for Health Care 
Freedom has been effective would prob- 
ably be an overstatement.” 

Johnston says she doesn't know 
what’s next for her, though she’s keep- 
ing an eye on Vermont’s 2014 guberna- 
torial race, which could feature a second 
bid by Brock. Gubernatorial and senate 
races in New Hampshire may also pro- 
vide some opportunities, she says. 

But how long will the dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican last in increasingly 
liberal Vermont? 

“I love Vermont,” she says. “I would 
love to live here all my life. But at some 
point even I’m going to say uncle on 
that, because it’s hard. It’s hard to make 
a living here.”© 
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We can help youput the pieces together. 




MEET THE EXPERTS: 


Ontuij^i 


Uemont z_Attomqs 
J— Title Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, October 3, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


RSVP: 


BY NOON, TRURS., OCTOBER 3 
ATSEVENDSYSVT.COM 
OR 865-1020 x36 
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I can't wait.’ Those guy= 
are $onnTTe so excited. 1 


What are you guys doing? 


No thanks, 
looks like a 
lot of gross 
work. 


We're digging a well. 


Yeah, you 
should give 
us a hand/ 


It's really good! I've 


No way, man. Listen, this U 
will motivate you guvs.' tJ 

It'S good, listen- L 

— — jr— I Rabbit! You 


You're distractin g us.' 
Maybe when we're Finished 
you can play your little song. 
If you help us it’ll go faster. 


BLygh / \ don't want to help 
you dig your dumb hole! 


Wellli , wells 
are dumb too! 
Dumber than 
holes even/ 


Not as dumb 
as your 
music! 


Not right now. 

Rabbit. Why don't 
you help us out 
Instead? 


i Oh, if I want water, . 

'ill GET WATER/ 


JoSEph LAmbErt ™ 




state of the CLYtS 


Photographer Jean Luc Dushime Explores 
Boundaries, New Americans and Forgiveness 

By ETHAn dE SEiFE 


F 

he was 


struggled with the notion of 
boundaries. Born in Rwanda, 
a young boy when his country's 


national and tribal boundaries were rav- 
aged by genocide. To escape the violence 
he and his family walked more than a 
thousand miles over six months through 
the equatorial jungle, crossing the 
boundaries of Rwanda, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo and the Republic 
of the Congo. After the better part of 
seven years in Brazzaville, the capital 
of the Republic of the Congo, Dushime 
and his family came to Burlington in 


November 2004, with the assistance 


Since then, the barriers Dushime 
has confronted have been not national 
but internal, and he has traversed them 
using the art of photography. “For the 

breaking through the boundaries in my 
head, challenging myself to see what 1 



andthedifficultiesofforgingcommunity to his 
bonds in strange new places. "Physical Dushin 
boundaries and internal boundaries active i 
are all linked," he says. "People don’t currenl 


the exhibit “Of Land and Local," which 
opened at Bca center last Friday; apho - 
tographic exhibit, “The Hands of Hope,” 
opening this month at Burlington’s new 
moon caFe; a series of photos document - 


video with the members of th 

Linking all these works is 

community of many kinds: lo 
gional, ethnic, national and ai 


SAVoYthEAtErA NNou NcES "Dr AStic cut S" 

w hen 12 people show up for a Saturday- 
evening movie, what does that say 
about the future of art-house cinema? 
n Othing good, says terrenceYouk , 
owner of Montpelier's«aVoY theater . 

Of course, gorgeous weather like 
last weekend's is always bad news 
for movie theaters. But at the Savoy, 
the low turnout reflects a pattern. 

On September 24, youk sent out a 
pressrelease headed "drastic Cuts at 
the Savoy Theater." He got quickly to 
the meat of the matter: "in a direct 
comparison of the first nine months of 
2012 to 2013, the Savoy has sold 3,900 
fewer tickets with an overall $61,000 
downturn for the entire business from 
last year." 

The result? youk has laid off seven of 
his staff of 20, he tells Seven Days in a 
phone interview. He and employee eric 


reYno ld* now handle all the projection 
duties, youk has considered and, for 
now, rejected the idea of screening 
movies just three days a week. And he's 
cut business hours at the companion 
Video-rental business. Downstaire Vi Deo. 

"it was a hard decision," youk says. 
"Several of our projectionists had been 
working there well before i bought the 
theater." Former owners rick winston 
and anDrea serota opened the Savoy in 
1980: youk purchased the one-screen 
theater in 2009 and added a second 
screening room in the basement. 

This is not the first time youk has 
appealed to the community to keep 
the Savoy alive, in May 2012, he sent 
the theater's membership a message 
lamenting a $12,000 shortfall and 
warning that the theater was "Too 
Culturally 'Big to Fail." That year, 


ticket sales rebounded and ended 
up reaching a record high, youk says, 
thanks to summer successes such as 
Moonr/se Kingdom and The Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel. 

But 2013 has seen no such dramatic 
reversal. "we usually have about four 
hits a year, we've had no hits this year," 
youk says. The situation has left him 
"just scratching my head," he adds. "IVe 
talked to a film buyer, and she assures 
me we're not alone. A lot of art houses 
are having the same kind of downturn." 

youk thinks a combination of 
factors worked against the Savoy this 
past summer, from good weather to 
demographics: The older people in its 
core audience aren’t going out as much, 
while ’younger folk are watching media 
on their phones." 

But there's a broader institutional 



problem he finds particularly troubling, 
youk writes in an editorial he drafted 
for Montpelier's the Bridge, "now that 
the six major studios have their digital 
pipeline laid in the vast network of 
multiplex theaters, the art-house 
contingency ... [is] be ing exc luded 
from film offerings that once were 
exclusively theirs. The upshot is that 
theaters like the Savoy are being locked 
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community without art 
is an invisible commu- 
nity,” Dushime says, “so 
I ask myself, ‘How can I 
use my art to help people 
be recognized in society 
in a healthy way?’” 

Diversity Rocks is a 
Burlington-based or- 
ganization made up of 
young men and women 
from around the world — 
Bhutan, Tibet, Burundi 
and other nations — who 
have immigrated to 
Vermont and created 



JEAN LUC DUSHIME 


a safe space to discuss 
issues important to them. A represen- 
tative of the group recently addressed 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
where “I Am the World,” the video 
Dushime made with Diversity Rocks, 
was shown; the video has also won an 
award from the International Day of 
Peace organization. “I Am the World” 
is part PSA, part testimonial and part 
collaborative video experiment about 
discovering the many facets of one's 
identity. 

Though much of his work features 
people whose voices are not often heard, 
Dushime also uses his photographic 
and video work to come to terms with 
his own past. In a TedX talk that he 


delivered in Pacific 
Palisades, Calif., on June 
29, Dushime speaks of 
forgiveness, which he 
says is central to his 
artwork. His ethnic 
heritage is Hutu — co- 
incidentally, the same 
as that of the aggressors 
in Rwanda’s genocide. 
“It took me a long time 
to forgive myself, and 
to forgive those who 
had abused me along 
the way, and those who 
wanted to kill me during 
the walk,” he says. 

A recent trip back to Rwanda en- 
abled him to find that forgiveness by 
conversing with locals about how their 
own lives have progressed since the 
genocide. “I don't dwell on the past,” 
Dushime says. “I just let life happen." 

He aspires to have his art play a 
part in ending violence, and in helping 
others find reconciliation. “I want to 
make art that challenges people to talk 
more about the past, the present, and 
maybe share their hopes,” Dushime 
says. “My hope is to have a place in that 
history.” ® 

INFO 


out from independent films that 
typically have been most likely to be a 
hit for us." 

His example is Silver Linings 
Playbook, which went to the nearby 
capitol showplace instead of the Savoy. 
"Distributors seem to be sending out 
films to who's got the most seats," 
Youk says. “If it's an Oscar hopeful, 
they're shuttling it into the multiplex." 

That's where moviegoers seem 
to be shuttling, too. Youk says he's 
experiencing a disconnect: "When I run 
into people, they say, 'You can't close 
the Savoy; it's an important part of 
Montpelier.' And there's the numbers 
we see every day ... there's nobody 
coming." 

Is time the problem? Money? 
Motivation? To test the waters, Youk 
plans an experiment called Quid Pro 


Tuesdays. Every Tuesday, he'll let 
people watch a flick at the Savoy for 
free, "with the caveat that you pay us 
upon your exit whatever you think the 
movie was worth." 

“I think we've done everything 

what's going on with the Savoy, and 
they have to make a choice," Youk 
concludes. "People have to not just 
talk about how it's a great place; they 
have to come support it and make it 
happen." 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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For the week beginning on Friday. October 
4. the Savoy Theater will play GMO OMG, 




NOW 

for the first time 
in Vermont... 




Mirrcr Mirror 

Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
WWW.mirrormirrorvt.com 

Locally £)wned ~ Locally Operated 


Sterling College presents: 
noted author of The Seed Underground 

Janisse Ray 

FREE: Friday, October 1 1 th , 
6:30-8:00 p.m., Simpson Hall 

"The forests of the South find their Rachel Carson . " 
I — Anne Raver, The New York Times 

For more information, visit www.sterlingcollege.edu 
or call (802) 586-7711 

Sterling College 
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Dover Quartet, Young and 
World Class, to Play Burlington 


t he Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, the nation's most 
selective conservatory, turns 
out more solo and orchestra 
string players than string quartets. But 
when the latter emerge, they tend to 
develop formidable reputations. Two ex 
arnples come to mind: the long-admired 
Guarneri Quartet (now disbanded) and 
the Borromeo Quartet, both made up of 
musicians who trained together at the 

Heading to Burlington this Friday 
is the newest such group: the Dover 
Quartet, a foursome of Curtis graduates, 
all in their mid-twenties, who formed 
the group in 2008 while still students. 
Two facts speak to the level of excel 
lence this young quartet has already 
attained. Curtis named Dover its very 
first quartet-in-residence in its 89-year 
history. And the group recently won one 
of the most significant string-quartet 
competitions in the world, the Banff 
International — taking not just the top 
prize but all three of its special prizes 
for the best performances of Haydn, 
Schubert and a newly commissioned 
Canadian work. 

Dover was particularly hailed for 
their competition performance of 
Beethoven's eighth quartet, which the 
Calgary Herald called “unforgettably 
professional.” In Burlington, the four - 
some will play an all-Beethoven program 
as part of Mel Kaplan 's Beethoven Cycle. 


Dover are the fourth of the cycle's six 
visiting professional quartets, which will 
collectively play all 16 Beethoven string 
quartets in concerts spanning two years. 

Dover are presenting the German 
classical-romantic composer’s third, 
ninth and 16th quartets. The first and 
last of those are “brand new for us,” says 
violist Milena Pajaro-van de Stadt, who 
forms Dover with violinists Joel Link 
and Bryan Lee and cellist Camden Shaw. 
But the musician, who spoke by phone 
from Philadelphia just before her daily 
rehearsal with her quartet colleagues, is 
not worried. “It’s the greatest music ever 
written, so it's hard to go wrong with 
that,” she says. 

That sense of confidence also char- 
acterizes Pajaro-van de Stadt’s musical 
background. She didn’t always play 
viola. When she was 5, her physician- 
father tried to teach her piano. 

“I was stubborn,” Pajaro-van de Stadt 
recalls. "I wanted to play an instrument 
he couldn’t play.” She chose violin, 
which she played along with piano until 
her senior year of high school. 

During that year Pajaro-van de Stadt 
added viola for fun, and by year’s end she 
was enjoying her alternative instrument 
so much that, while intending to apply 
to conservatories such as Juilliard as a 
violin player, she auditioned as a viola 
player at Curtis. She got in. “You feel 
beyond lucky to be accepted [there],” 
she notes. 



By her third year at Curtis, Pajaro- 
van de Stadt, Link, Lee and Shaw had 
become "really serious” about continu - 
ing their quartet professionally. “We had 
to have the relationship talk,” Pajaro-van 
de Stadt says with a laugh. “We made 
a commitment to each other, kind of 
like a marriage,” in which all members 
agreed to prioritize the quartet in their 
musical lives. By the violist’s fourth 
year, the quartet had taken first prize at 
the Fischoff National Chamber Music 
Association Competition. 

Burlington-area audiences may re - 
member Dover from their appearance 
two years ago at the winter encore of 
the I aKe cha Mplaln Cha MBer Musi C Festival 
(founded by another Curtis grad, soovin 
KiM). During that visit, the quartet signed 
on to be represented by Melvin Kaplan, 
inc., the Burlington-based agency run 
by the founder of the former Vermont 
Mozart Festival and of its replacement, 
theverMont suMMerMusi C Festival . 

"It’s unusual for us to take on a 


quartet that young,” says John Zion , 
Dover’s booking agent at Kaplan, who 
first saw the group a month before its 
LCCMF appearance at a string-quartet 
showcase at the Manhattan School of 
Music. “But it was immediately clear 
that the Dover was something very spe - 
cial, playing on a much higher level," he 
recalls, than the handful of other quar - 
tets at the showcase. 

Zion notes another standout quality 
that will likely make for an excellent 
concert this Friday. “I heard them play a 
Bartok quartet, a work that is not partic- 
ularly easy for audiences to comprehend 
and enjoy," he says. “But they were able 
to make the music understandable, and 
play with conviction.” ® 

INFo I 1 

Dover Quartet play Beethoven on Friday, 
October 4, 7:30 p.m., at the College Street 
Congregational Church in Burlington. $35. 
Preconcert lecture at 7 p.m. vermontsum- 
mermusicfestival.com 


Qu Ick L It: Davi D's inferno 


Clinical depression memoirs are a 
tough sell. The currently or formerly 
depressed don't want to be "triggered." 
The never-depressed dont want to be 
"brought down." And almost everybody 
who is willing to read or write about 
depression already has strong ideas 
about what causes it and how to cure 

Davio Biistein is an exception, in 
this unusual work that's part memoir, 
part self-help guide and part literary 
criticism, the East Dummerston author 
doesn't present himself as a poster boy 
or offer a cure. He sings the praises of 
pharmaceuticals — and acupuncture, 
meditation, craniosacral therapy, 
placebos and more. He's a fan of 


whatever helps keep him sane. 

That includes learning from Dante. 
Treating depression as an experience 
without historical or geographical 
borders, Biistein links his experience 
to that of the protagonist of The Divine 
Comedy, which opens with Dante in a 
"dark wood" of confusion at midlife. 

That premise may sound 
presumptuous; its execution isn't. 
Bliste in's willingness to examine 
every side of every question — with 
humor — makes David’s Inferno highly 
approachable. 

He structures it around two 
narratives: Dante's and his own. in 
2005, Biistein found himself, at 53, 
■free' 1 after 20 years of deadline-driven 



work running an ad agency. The attacks 
of "agitated depression" that followed 
weren't his first, but they grew worse 
over the next two years, sometimes 
bringing him to the verge of seeking 
inpatient treatment 

Biistein relates those years in a 
rambling mode, periodically inserting 
passages from his journals and email 
exchanges. These chapters alternate 
with leaner ones in which he retells 
Dante's masterpiece in his own idiom, 
not hesitating to rib its hero gently 
on occasion. ("For a guy on the path to 
divine rapture." he writes of Inferno, 
"Dante seems mighty opinionated, if 
not downright malicious.') A third set 
of chapters address common questions 
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BIRD BRAINS 

Mr. Owl is coming to Vermont, and if you 
think that sounds like a children's book 
character or a holdover from "Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood." you're close. 

The man who wears that sobriquet is 
Denver Holt, a children's book author, 
director of the Charlo, Mont., Owl 
Research Institute, and an expert on 

at the Richmond free library on Friday, 
October 4, has an unfortunate ulterior 
motive. It's a fundraiser for the birds of 
Vermont museum in Huntington, which 
was severely damaged by flooding earlier 
this year. 

The destruction of the main access 
and many of the walking paths are 
"limiting our ability to effectively 
carry out the mission of the museum," 
says executive director erin talmage 

the museum's website illustrates the 
damage wreaked by torrential rainfall 
and flash flooding on July 3, evoking 
scenes from 2011s Tropical Storm Irene. 
Visitors were literally trapped inside, 
as well as in cars in the parking lot, for 
hours until the floodwaters subsided. 
And when they did, ruined paths, roads 
and trees were revealed. 

The beloved 26-year-old museum — 
"where natural history meets art" — was 
founded by master bird carver Robert 
spear. ("Over 500 birds 
the carvings!" chirps tl 
page.) The nonprofit n 
the public about birds 
in visitors and area schoolchildren a 
conservation consciousness about the 
environment and animal habitats. 

Holt is clearly a kindred spirit. He's 


... and that's just 
le museum's home 
Dt only educates 
but works to instill 


related to depression, from "Why do 
you take drugs?" to "How does your 
spouse cope?" 

Blistein is always a personable 
narrator, but there are times when 
his rambling gets too rambly. A 
description of his characteristic 
hypomania ("mania-lite ... hold the 
psychosis") encapsulates his writing, 
too: "Symptoms include the pressure 
to keep talking, thoughts racing out of 
control, and easy distractibility." That's 
a blessing or a curse, depending on 
the reader's tolerance for digression 
and doodling in the margins. 

Reading David's Inferno is like 
listening to the monologue of a 
brilliant, exhausting person. Every 


time you're tempted to put it down, 
you'll come across a good wisecrack 
or a remarkably quotable statement. 
"There's a fine, but significant, 
line between creative focus and 
fanaticism," Blistein writes. "And 
an equally fine, but significant, line 
between contemplation and creative 
despair." Readers may find themselves 
walking that line with him. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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Now Showing: PRINDLE’S INHABITED WORLD now through Oct 31 


The works have been specially 
selected by her son Richard, 
to celebrate the diversity of 
nine decades of work. 


COMING SOON! 


Call Edna Sutton today at 
802-465-4071 for more 
information on this exhibit 
or other opportunities. 


A gallery to inspire and 
provide supplies of fiber, 
fabrics and more. 


WORK • ART • PASSION 


i Ostade, The Family, 1647 CENTER: 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

I'm curious if science has made 
any inquiries into enlighten- 
ment via meditation, including 
Zen Buddhism and similar 
methods. If you strip out all of 
the mythological and moral 
aspects of it, Zen is little more 
than a way of training yourself 
to not think — to stop the 
internal verbal monologue. As 
I understand it, enlightenment 
means you have completely 
and permanently rid yourself 
of this monologue, bringing 
about major changes. Since 
thinking is a biological/electri- 
cal process, isn't this sort of 
thing measurable? Has there 
been any scientific investiga- 
tion of this? 

O h, there's been plenty. 
Longtime readers 
will recall the stud- 
ies years ago by the 
Transcendental Meditation 
people, which among other 
things purported to show that a 
critical mass of meditation had 
reduced the violence in Lebanon. 
I have a special mantra I use 
when I come across claims like 
that: riiiiitiiiimiitiiiight. 

There's no wide agreement on 
what meditation is. Meditation 
as practiced by Christian monks, 
to cite the most obvious division, 
2 bears minimal resemblance to 
8 what their Buddhist brethren do. 
j> Even within the Eastern tradi- 
5 tion, which is where one tends to 
§ see the extinction-of-individual- 
5 consciousness thing you’re talk- 
ing about, we find a variety of 
techniques. 


Some would argue these boil 
down to a basic two: concentra- 
tive meditation, also known as 
focused attention, where one 
concentrates on an object (a 
mantra, one's own breathing); 
and "mindfulness," where “the 
mind passively observes the 
spontaneous experience,” as one 
writer puts it. How does one ac- 
complish the latter? At the risk of 
being thought cretinous, I’d say it 
sounds the same as concentrative 
meditation, except you don’t say 

As for what Zen is "little more 
than” — that’s a typically reduc- 
tive Western way of looking at 
things, grasshopper. Nonetheless, 
we do have a host of meditation 
practitioners making testable 
claims — for example, the TM 
crowd declares their technique 
improves cognitive function and 
increases intelligence. It’s to such 
folk we now turn. 

In the journals one finds nu- 
merous reports like the following: 

• Researchers using an MRI 
scanner claimed parts of the 
brains of 22 longtime Zen 
Buddhist meditators were 
significantly larger than 
those of a control group. 

• Two studies of more than 
100 meditation novices who 
were taught mindfulness 
meditation for 30 minutes a 
day found noticeable changes 
in brain connectivity and 
white matter function in just 
two weeks, and significant 
improvements after four 

• A study of Zen meditation 
practitioners with an 
average of 23 years of 


experience found their 
brain connectivity was 
significantly greater than 
that of controls. 

• Studies have reported that 
Zen meditation practitioners 
experienced much less loss 
of grey matter over the years 
than controls. 

• A study of cerebral blood 
flow in different types 
of long-term meditators, 
ranging from Tibetan 
Buddhists to Franciscan 
nuns, found roughly 10 
percent greater flow in many 
areas of the brain, even when 
they weren’t meditating. 

So, does meditation produce 
measurable physiological effects? 
I concede it’s possible, although 
I don’t see anything suggesting 
meditators have somehow “per- 
manently rid themselves of the 
monologue," as you put it. But 
let’s take up a more important 
question: Does meditation do you 
any actual good? 

You can find mounds of re- 
search asserting that it does. A 
few items plucked from the stack: 

• Women who’d practiced TM 
for an average of 23 years 
were found to be a much 
lower risk for heart problems 
(due to lower cortisol levels, 
if that means anything to 
you) than controls. 

• A study of stress-reduction 
techniques for black men 
and women, a population 
disproportionately prone 
to cardiovascular disease, 
found that after eight years 
of TM training practitioners 
were only two-thirds as 
likely as a control group to 



have died or suffered a 
nonfatal heart attack or 
stroke. 

You’ll notice in both cases 
the mention of TM, adherents of 
which have been remarkably en- 
ergetic (it’s been what, SO years?) 
in attempting to establish the 
scientific validity of what they’re 

I admire determination. 
However, an element of wishful 
thinking is surely involved here. 
For example, a recent review of 
107 studies of the effect of TM 
on cognitive function found only 
ten to be scientifically valid. Of 
those, four reported a positive 
effect, four definitely didn’t, and 
two also didn’t but were less em- 
phatic about it. In all four studies 
showing a benefit, the research- 
ers had recruited subjects who 
were already doing TM or were 

INFO 


enthusiastic about the prospect. 
In short, if we set aside studies 
of people biased in TM*s favor, 
the number showing a positive 
outcome was zilch. 

Likewise, investigators 
funded by the NIH’s alternative- 
medicine group who analyzed 
813 studies of five different medi- 
tation techniques offered this 
summary: “Scientific research 
on meditation practices does not 
appear to have a common theo- 
retical perspective and is charac- 
terized by poor methodological 
quality. Firm conclusions on the 
effects of meditation practices 
in healthcare cannot be drawn 
based on the available evidence." 

Translation (honestly, the 
medical journals would be a lot 
livelier if they’d let me write the 
abstracts): The research sucks 
and doesn't prove squat. 
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THURSDAYS 
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Magic Hat Nacho Night 
Crane in for Magic Hat beer specials 
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Choosing Burlington 


W 


^ ■ hew! That w 

orable first night o 
the town, wasn’t it?" 
“Hey, girl — all’s well 
that ends well, right?” 

The two women talking to each other 
in the back of my taxi were young, bright- 
eyed and attractive. The taller one had 
short, cropped brown hair; her friend 
was slender and shy, with wavy blond 
hair. And they were a couple. I could tell 
because — well, you just know. I could 
sense a tender connection, something 
palpable in the space between them. 



WELL, YOU JUST KNOW. 


The night was late, and we were 
making our way through the down- 
town hubbub en route to their place 
down North Avenue, just past Flynn 
Elementary School. Burlington was lit- 
erally rocking this weekend with Grace 
Potter's waterfront concert. This two- 
day music festival is dubbed Grand Point 
North. Until a customer pointed it out to 
me, I hadn’t realized that the acronym, 
GPN, is intentional: Grace Potter and the 
Nocturnals are also known as GPN. That 
kind of stuff — anything pertaining to 
language, words, even letters — is prob- 
ably a big “so what?” to most people, but 
it’s been a lifelong fascination for me. 

“Were you girls at the waterfront 
show tonight?” I asked. 


“No, we hadn't heard about it until too 
late,” said the blond girl. “We ended up 
at a club called Higher Ground, which I 
was booted out of. It was not fun." 

“You?” I asked, chuckling incredu- 
lously. “You seem to be a perfectly peace- 
ful, well-behaved person. What did they 
kick you out for?” 

“That's just the thing — I wasn’t doing 
anything! We’re still not sure what it was 
about. I had on face paint, from earlier 
in the day. I was at the bar ... maybe they 
thought I was underage or something? 
I know how young I look, but we’re ac- 
tually both in our late twenties. It was 
crazy. We were in there having a good 
time, and the next thing I know, we’re 
being hustled out.” 

Normally when folks tell me the 
plaintive story of why they were kicked 
out of the bar, I just smile and think, 
Yeah, riiight. It’s like talking to people in 
jail; somehow nobody is ever guilty of the 
crime But I believed these two. 

“Well, things can get chaotic in these 
bars,” I said, commiserating, “and the 
bouncers are trained to take quick action 
if they even think anything’s about to 
go south. I’m sure they just misread the 
situation or mistook you for somebody 
else. You seem to have taken it pretty 
well, though." 

The taller woman said, “Well, that's 
the reason we love this town! We just 
moved here this month from Portland, 
Maine. After the Higher Ground debacle, 
we ended up downtown and just made 
some awesome new friends. Right on the 
street, we ran into these lesbians. We’re 
gay, right? And they were just so totally 
nice! It really makes us feel like our deci- 
sion was a good one to relocate here.” 


“Lesbians on the street!” I joked. “Can 
you imagine? So did you have people in 
town before you moved here, like friends 
or relatives?” 

“Not a one. We just scoped out a few 
places and decided on Burlington. It 
came down to either here or Texas.” 

“Texas — wowza! You kids were really 
looking at two ends of the spectrum, 
weren’t you? Well, I guess Austin is 
pretty cool. I’ve heard that.” 

“That’s just where we were consider- 
ing. Then we heard what they say down 
there: ‘Austin is great, but it's surrounded 
by Texas.' Anyway, we're glad we’re here. 
Could you recommend any cool clubs we 
might enjoy for, like, future reference?" 

“Let me see. There’s so many good 
joints. Maybe you might like Three 
Needs. That’s a friendly place over on 
Pearl Street. I don't think there are any 
gay bars, if you were interested in that. 
But I kinda think, in a way, that speaks 
well of Burlington. Like folks here are 
so open-minded and basically accepting 
that gay people don't really need a sepa- 
rate public space to feel safe. Granted, I 
never actually ran that by a gay person, 
so this analysis — as it were — could be 
way off.” 

My customers both laughed, which 
made me feel like I hadn't stuck my foot 
entirely in my mouth. 

“Have you been able to find work in 
town?” I asked. 

“Yeah, that's actually worked out real 
well,” the taller girl replied. “I’m a web 
developer, and Tracy is a chiropractic as- 
sistant. We both were able to line up jobs 
before we left Maine.” 

“It feels like you folks made the right 
choice and the stars aligned for you. 


doesn't it? I mean, putting aside the eve- 
ning’s earlier unpleasantries.” 

Tracy chuckled and said, “That's al- 
ready behind us.” 

We passed the North Avenue 
Shopping Center, and I thought about 
the town, and how it's grown and evolved 
over the time I’ve lived here. Back in 
the late 70s, when I first arrived, it still 
retained a residue of that small-town 
feeling. Church Street had just been con- 
verted to a pedestrian mall, and featured 
a hardware store, two local department 
stores and a Woolworth’s. There was no 
need for walk/don’t-walk signs — cars 
actually stopped for pedestrians without 
prompting! 

That began to change in earnest in 
the '80s, and by now, in the fall of 2013, 
I don’t think anyone would mistake 
Burlington for a small town. So the city' 
has changed, as any living thing must 
change. But I, for one, like what we the 
people of Burlington and surrounding 
towns have collectively created over the 
past few decades. It's a righteous com- 
munity, our Queen City on the lake. 

We pulled to a stop in front of my pas- 
sengers' new digs. Once Mainers, now 
Vermonters. 

“Thanks a lot for the ride,” Tracy 
said, passing me the fare as her partner 
stepped out of the taxi. 

I took her money and handed her back 
a business card, saying, “Put this number 
in your cell. I’m going to be your cabbie 
from now on.” Kind of bossy, I guess, but 
I could tell by Tracy’s smile that she took 
it in the right spirit. 

Driving back downtown, I thought, 
IfB-town continues to attract people like 
these two women, we're doing something 
right.® 


INFO 
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more elaborate toilet facilities because he 
ate very little over the five-day period.) 

The hostage and his captives also 
talked. They asked Phillips what tribe he 
belonged to. He responded that he was 
American. No, they fired back, that’s youi 
nationality. What’s your 
tribe? Your people? 

“I’m Irish," Phillips 
said he finally told them. 

"Ah, Irish,” one pirate 
said. "You trouble. You a 
pain in the ass.” 

"You got that right," 

Phillips confirmed. 

"I wanted to make sure 
they knew I was their ad - 
versary,” Phillips said, “but 
also that I was a person, 
not just a blindfolded 
lump of ectoplasm." 

In fact, the pirates 
were trying to keep their 
unruly Irish hostage phil 

under control when 
one of them discharged his weapon in 
the enclosed lifeboat That gunfire led 
to the long-awaited decision — made by 
President Obama — to greenlight the snip- 
ers. They picked ofF all three Somalis while Lake Champl: 

Phillips pressed himself against the floor It’s safe to say all of the local Phi 
of the boat. 


id, there was 
no reason not 
to kill all of us. 

sostopp Ing that 


Important tc me. 


Emirates to Saudi Arabia to Bahrain to 
Belgium to Egypt,” Phillips said, effort- 
lessly rattling off the countries. South of 
the Suez Canal is Somalia. Today’s pirate 
hot spot is off the coast of Nigeria. 

•It can be tough. It’s challenging,” the 
captain conceded. But "I love being at sea. 
There's nothing like it — the openness.” 

Phillips also likes the 
"schizophrenic" life- 
style that lets him be a 
vigilant adventurer for 
three months —where 
no reporters can find him 
— and then a full-time 
husband and dad in a 
landlocked state for the 
next three. 

Andrea is an emer 
gency-room nurse and her 
Italian-American family 
is mostly in Vermont. But 
a lot of her siblings have 
followed Phillips’ lead 
and now also work on the 
water. Two of Andrea’s 
brothers, David and Mike 
the Merchant Marine, and 
her youngest brother. Tommy Coggio, is in 
the process of getting his papers. Andrea's 
*, Lea Coggio, is a ferryboat captain on 


Coggio, a 


M ost people would probably retire 
after such a close call, or at least 
avoid the scene of the crime. 
Phillips has done neither. He was back on 
the job, sailing in those same dangerous 
waters, less than two years after the inci - 
dent — albeit with an armed security team 
aboard. The latest rotation, which started 


•d Coggios who weren’t afloat on Tuesday 
night attended a benefit screening of 
Captain Phillips at Williston’s Majestic 10 
cinemas. It marked the third time Andrea 
and Richard Phillips have seen the movie 
about their shared ordeal. In New York, 
as in Los Angeles, Phillips said his wife 
"jumped twice and cried at the end. She 
liked it. I liked it. I thought it was a very 
good action flick,” he said. “Even though 


High Drama on 1 

Review of Captain Phillips 

BY mARgot hARRiSoN 



C ome Oscar time, people are 

going to argue about Captain 
Phillips nearly as much as they 
argued about Zero Dark Thirty 
last year. Pundits will ask: How accurate 
is the fact-based drama in depicting the 
2009 hijacking of the Maersk Alabama 
and the subsequent hostage ordeal of the 
cargo ship’s captain, Richard Phillips 
(Tom Hanks)? Did the filmmakers 
humanize the hijackers too much, or 
not enough? Should their depiction of 
Phillips have been more heroic, or less 
so? 

All these arguments will pivot 
around one truth that’s tough to 
debate: Captain Phillips is a powerful 
experience. Director Paul Greengrass 
has crafted a tightly focused, detailed 
procedural that grabs the viewer and 
doesn’t let go. Hanks’ performance is his 
best in a while, while the young Somali 
natives playing his captors leave strong 
impressions, too. More than a film about 
an Everyman hero (though Phillips 
certainly qualifies), it’s a film about how 
a globalized economy can throw people 
from vastly different walks of life into 
abrupt proximity — too often with guns 
in their hands. 

From the beginning, Greengrass 
and screenwriter Billy Ray follow two 
parallel narrative tracks, one starting in 
Underhill, Vt. (filmed in Massachusetts), 
and the other in Somalia. While Phillips 
says good-bye to his wife (a briefly 
appearing Catherine Keener), a gaunt 
young man named Muse (Barkhad Abdi) 
is getting his orders to head out to sea 
and take a vulnerable ship for ransom. 
He chooses his four-man crew the way 
some guys his age might be choosing a 
sports team. 


When the two tracks converge — 
the pirate skiff speeding toward the 
Maersk Alabama — we know the results 
will be ruinous for everyone involved. 
The first hijacking of a U.S. ship in two 
centuries is not an endeavor for which 
these pirates, who can barely agree on 
what they’re going to do next, are well 
equipped. But they’re desperate, which 
makes them dangerous. 

What’s a hero? Action movies have 
trained us to expect a square-jawed 
dude with hard abs who shoots bad guys. 
Some heroes of that ilk show up toward 
die end of Captain Phillips — namely, 
the Navy SEALs who eventually shoot 
three of the hijackers — but they aren’t 
its focus. Hanks plays Phillips as an 
unassuming middle-aged guy like many 
others — his abs are noticeably not hard 
— for whom heroism mainly means just 
doing his job. When his crew urges him 
to leave pirate-infested waters, Phillips 
doesn't, because sticking to the route is 
what he’s been hired to do. But when his 
crew is endangered, he puts himself in 
harm’s way to shield them. 

For the pirates, as for young men 
in so many cultures, heroism means 
something else — risking everything 
for a shot at the big prize. “The coward 
is the first one in the grave," one taunts 
another. Yet Muse, who speaks English, 
admits to his captive that the ultimate 
prize for him would be immigrating to 
America. "Not Al Qaeda. Just business,” 
he assures Phillips when he first seizes 
the ship, letting him know their ultimate 
priority is the same: Get the job done. 

Screenwriter Billy Ray ( The Hunger 
Games, State of Play) tends to underline 
his themes a little too hard. The dialogue 
between Phillips and his wife in the 



the High Seas 


film's first scene feels too on the nose: 
She frets about their children’s future in 
a changing world, leading him to declare, 
"Big wheels are turning.” 

We get it: The Americans are caught 
in a web of circumstances they didn't 
weave. And they aren’t the only ones. 
Later on, Muse will defend piracy to 
Phillips as the Somalis' way of collecting 
"taxes” from the companies that 
overfished their waters and took away 
their traditional livelihood. When Muse 
tries to evade responsibility for keeping 
Phillips hostage, pointing out that his 
bosses make the rules, his captive replies, 
"We've all got bosses." 

In another director's hands, this script 
might have come across as didactic, 
systematically nudging us to remember 
that everything is connected and pirates 
are people, too. But Ray’s words play 
effective counterpoint to Greengrass' 
visceral approach, which makes it 
impossible for us to forget even for a 
second who’s pointing a gun at whom. 

Greengrass is a master of pseudo- 
documentary technique, which he 
used to re-enact a real-time tragedy 
in United 93, and then to give a shot of 
faux-verite to The Bourne Supremacy and 
The Bourne Ultimatum. The handheld 
cameras aren't as shaky or the cutting as 
frenetic in Captain Phillips as they were 
in his action flicks, but Greengrass does 
keep us right in the action, often in the 
position of someone following Phillips 
down the ship’s passages or peering over 
his shoulder. 

Accordingly, the violence is up 
close, real and terrifying. And while our 
feelings of pity and terror may extend 
from the crew to the pirates, we never 
forget who is perpetrating the crime. 


It's easy to forget that Abdi and the 
other Somali actors are actors — first- 
timers, at that — not just because their 
performances are natural, but because 
their faces are unfamiliar. Forgetting that 
Hanks is a movie star is a lot harder, and 
it’s a testament to his skill and humility 
here that he doesn’t grandstand or even 
overly stand out until his character 
becomes the focus of the action. We can 
read Phillips’ thoughts and fears in his 
eyes, and when his ordeal reaches its 
inevitable conclusion, Hanks portrays 
trauma with a rawness that's tough to 
watch. I never thought I’d say this after 
the guffaw-worthy work he did last year 
in Cloud Atlas , but maybe, just maybe, 
the guy deserves the fresh round of 
awards he will undoubtedly get. 

There’s not much suspense in Captain 
Phillips, given that we all know how the 
story ends. Yet Greengrass immerses 
us so effectively in unrelenting tension 
that we may find ourselves praying for 
Phillips’ survival. 

Never mind the inevitable arguments 
about the movie’s veracity. It earns our 
respect as drama by putting us through 
a wringer from which we emerge shaken 
and genuinely grateful that the title 
figure emerged, too. © 

INFO 
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twice to get rid of their natural milky goo) 
and nibbled on super-sour high-bush 
cranberries. Simon split open a white 
willow branch to show us the salicin, a 
natural anti-inflammatory, within. We 
found some hawthorn, which can lower 
blood pressure, and dandelions, which can 
cure topical warts — although "duct tape 
works just as well,” Simon said. 

At one point he stopped and sat down 
to appreciate a tall, bloomingyarrow plant, 
“one of the most beneficial plants I know," 
said Simon, who noted that he had treated 
a recent bout of pleurisy with yarrow tea. 

Simon has three basic rules of edibility 
in the wild: If it smells like onion or 
garlic, if it’s a berry with a corolla, or 
if it’s a segmented berry, you can eat it. 


Mushrooms, he told us, simply aren't worth 
the trouble. Not only are they difficult to 
identity' but they’re what he described as a 
thermogenic food, meaning they take more 
energy to digest than they' give back. 

Three hours later, as my mom’s and my 
interest in wild plants was rapidly waning, 
we passed a group of women hunched over 
bow drills trying to start fire by friction. 
Their instructor, Laura Zerra, is the badass 
hottie from the Discovery' Channel's 
reality show “Naked and Afraid,” in which 
she and a male contestant were left for 
21 days on an island in Panama with no 
food, water or clothes. (More like “naked 
and annoyed,” Zerra would confess to me 
over lunch the next day.) Before arriving at 
Doe Camp, the Massachusetts native, who 
has taught at wilderness survival schools 
including central Vermont’s Roots School, 
had bagged an enormous bull moose. Its 
head, hooves and hide stayed in the back of 
her truck all weekend. 

On Saturday morning, we got up at six 
for a yoga class. “I don’t need my name tag 
for yoga, do I?” Mom asked. “Oh! But I do 
need this,” she said, clutching the Bingo 
board we’d been given the night before at 
dinner. “I'm gonna win this contest!” she 
vowed. Each square featured a sentence 
written by a different Doe camper about 
an unusual experience. Identity all the 
women, and you’d win a prize. 

My mother is no survivalist, but 
competition is her calling. And she has a 
flair for talking to strangers. She ruthlessly 
pursued the Bingo game and was declared 
the winner before the second class session 
started on Saturday. 

It was time for self-defense. 

Lynn and Renald Mathieu run a martial 
arts school in nearby West Stewartstown, 
N.H. — and they’re utterly adorable. I'd 
never seen a couple laugh so much as they 
punched, locked and strangled each other. 

They set out to teach us a handful of 
simple self-defense moves well enough so 
that we wouldn’t panic if, God forbid, we 
ever needed to use them. 

Renald served as our goon-size 
punching bag. He's a big, handsome guy, 
more than six feet tall, with abs so hard 
that when I jabbed him with all my might, 
my elbow just bounced right off. It sure 
was fun to hit him. 

The Mathieus described a world filled 
with mysterious and threatening men 
who could be waiting anywhere to attack: 
hiding in hedges, lurking under your car 
or even at your front door. “If someone 
grabs you," said Renald, “you only have 10 
seconds to survive. Knowing one thing can 
save your life.” 
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Guns ’n’ Yoga « P .33 

For example, if someone tightens an 
arm around your throat, turn your head 
to the side so you can breathe more easily, 
then grab his pinkie finger and bend it 
backward. Stomp on his foot, kick out the 
back of his knee, jab him in the eyes with 
both thumbs and, of course, a knee to the 
balls works wonders. 

But it wasn't all kicks and punches. 
The Mathieus advocated using whatever 
you have on hand as a weapon. Got 
Chapstick in your pocket? Jam it into his 
solar plexus. A comb in your purse? Slash 
his face with it. 

And if an intruder threatens you near 
the front door, use what you can easily 
reach. “You’ve probably got a broom," 
Renald said. “What other uses are there 
for a broom?” 

“You mean, other than riding it?” joked 
Suzette, a spunky postal clerk. 

My mom, always the teacher's pet, 
was the first in the class to try out a 
new move every time. Turns out her 
rabbity nervous energy is great for 
attacking villains with her bare hands. 
And miraculously, the Mathieus held her 
attention for the entire three hours. Then 
again, it’s unlikely she’d ever get bored 
with fighting off a hunky instructor. 

At one point, Lynn launched a sneak 
attack on me while Renald was choking 
my mom (much to her delight). When 
I realized Lynn had her arm around 
my neck from behind, I screamed and 
snapped into action, grabbing her pinkie 
finger a little too furiously — I actually 
drew blood with my nails. 

But the class went on. 

That night, we dined on a roadkill 


feast. Jackson's cooks had made succulent 
moose tenderloin and aromatic moose pies 
from a huge specimen the game warden 
picked up after it was struck by a car last 
spring. With stuffed bellies, we waddled 
down to a bonfire on the lake's edge under 
a perfect, starry sky. 

M y mom and I had avoided signing 
up for any gun courses — I’m 
just as jumpy and nervous as 
she is. But by the end of the weekend, 
after listening to women talk about how 
great it made them feel to shoot a gun, I 
transferred into Larry Hamel’s rifle and 
muzzleloader class. 

My mom sat the last session out. After 
a moose-pie-making class the day before, 
she'd had her fill of structured activity. 
Besides, nothing could top the Mathieus' 
self-defense class for her. So she went for a 
long walk, met the Jackson’s octogenarian 
neighbor and chatted up folks in the lodge. 

I met Hamel and the rest of my class 
in the parking lot to carpool to the 
shooting range. 

Hamel has collected nearly 200 guns 
over the past 40 years. He brought a 
carful of them to the shooting range on 
Sunday morning and laid them out on a 
dusty blanket. 

“This is, I believe, my 27th weekend 
away with the girls, as my wife puts it,” said 
the National Rifle Association-certified 
instructor and president of the Lamoille 
Valley Fish & Game Club. He looks like 
a Wild West prospector, his white beard 
reaching halfway down his chest When 
he didn't have a gun in his hand, he puffed 
on a pipe. 

Our class, again, was diverse. Two 
tough-looking twentysomethings had 
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taken only shooting classes over the 
weekend. Another woman explained 
that she’d hunted with her husband and 
wanted to learn more. “I don't think I’d 
ever shoot an animal, but I sure liked 
walking in the woods with a gun,” she said. 

Another just wanted to 
know what it feels like to 
shoot a firearm. 

As for me, I wanted to 
try the thing that scares 

We started with 
.22s. "After you become 
expert markspeople, you 

powered rifles,” Hamel 
said. “If you want pain, 
we can accommodate 
you with that.” The 
bigger guns have bigger 
kickbacks, meaning they hit your shoulder 
with a powerful jolt as the bullet releases. 
I had no interest in experiencing such a 

Hamel has rules: “Do not shoot me. Do 
not shoot each other,” and "Always treat 
each gun as if it’s loaded.” 

A quick test revealed that I’m left-eye 
dominant, so I shot lefty. Hamel’s co- 
instructor, Dick Bayer, showed me how 
to nestle the stock of the gun into my left 
shoulder, balance the magazine on my 
right hand and pull the trigger with my 
left index finger. 

What he didn’t show me was how to 
aim, so my first several shots whizzed 
past the target and into the cliff beyond. 
Luckily, one of the young, avid shooters 
saw I was struggling and offered some 


My next shot sailed into the target. 
What a thrill! I breathed deeply and kept 
a wide distance between myself and the 
next shooter on the firing line. The gun 
was surprisingly heavy; after just a few 
shots, I could feel my shoulders stiffening. 

I was starting to get 
the hang of things, feeling 
confident and really 
enjoying myself, when 
a huge blast erupted 
from the gun beside me. 
My fellow Doe campers 
had started trying 
deafening semi- 
automatics such as M4s 
and AK-47s. I jumped, 
and my own loaded and 
cocked rifle bounced in 
my hands, pointing God 
knows where. 

I had the sudden urge to flee, but 
participants m a primitive-biathlon class 
were shooting muzzleloaders on the other 
side of the parking lot. There was nowhere 
to hide. So I handed my gun off to someone 
else and sat on a rock, my hands over my 

The takeaway? I’m glad I got to 
experience target practice with a relatively 
quiet, smooth-shooting .22. The ladies 
were right: It does make you feel powerful. 

But when it comes to self-defense, I 
think I’ll stick with punching and jabbing. 
It’s much more my style, and I can practice 
with my mom. © 

INFO 

The next Doe Camp is February 28 to March 2 at 
the Hulbert Outdoor Center in Fairlee. voga.org/ 
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This Land 

BCA's statewide exhibit considers the power of place 

BY PAmEI A Pol Sto N 



the natural 

which plants are grown — 
including soil and climate — 
affect the flavor of wine and 
food. Similarly, the impor - 
tance of “location, location, 
location” is a bedrock truth 
in real estate. Vermonters 
know there is something 
unique about their state. All 
of these judgments point 
to the significance of place. 

And so it is with the creation 

That’s the foundational 
idea behind “OfLand & 

Local,” an ambitious, seven- 
venue exhibit organized 
by the BCA Center. The 
Burlington gallery’s segment 
opened last Friday; another 
launches this Thursday, 

October 3, at the Shelburne 
Farms Coach Barn. Two 
exhibits in Newport had shorter runs. And 
the other three — in West Rutland, Fair 
Haven and Brattleboro — opened earlier 
and will close on varying dates weeks from 
now. Some 60 artists are involved. 

When he moved here from Cleveland 
last year and observed the state's ardent 
locavorism, BCA’s curator DJ Hellerman 
says he “wrestled for about two months 
on howto do ashow about food.” Buthe 
didn't find food-related artwork “compel- 
ling enough to do a statewide exhibit.” And 
then, he says, “I saw a farmer explaining 
[the price of] a tomato to someone at the 
farmers market, and I thought, There are 
similarities between farmers and artists." 

The obvious parallels, Hellerman real - 
ized, are that both groups are creators who 
typically don’t have enough money and 
constantly have to innovate, and that con - 
sumers often don't want to pay what their 
products are worth. "In addition,” he says, 
"farmers visually shape the land.” 

So he started thinking about issues of 
land use and the working landscape of 
Vermont, and artists, and the exhibit began 
to take shape. But don’t get the idea it's 
about traditional landscape images. Some 
realist paintings are included in “OfLand 
& Local,” Hellerman concedes, but there 
are also abstract and conceptual pieces. 
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contemporary sculp- 
tures, video pieces 
and other mediums 
— plenty of works that 

or even “Vermont" but 
rather embed these 
ideas in subtler ways. 

"Most push the content 
a little,” the curator 
explains. 

Just as land issues 
are vital statewide, it’s 
significant that this 
exhibit is not confined 
to BCA’s Church Street gallery. “This isn’t 
about BCAcomingin [to other venues] 
and saying it has to be a certain way. Bach 


Plentyofworks 

do not scon 
“land" or even 
“Vermont” 


How did he choose 
the dozens of artists 
taking part? “I went on 
a rampage," Hellerman 
says with a smile during 
a recent BCA Center 
tour. Many studio 
visits and curatorial 
collaborations later, 

filled with art and a lot 
of new relationships 
to draw upon in the 

tion a partnership with 
the VermontDepartmentof Tourism and 
Marketing. (Full disclosure: Seven Days is 
the media sponsor of the exhibit.) Indeed, 


ht Fraser’s mixed-media 
b pieces combininggeo 
k metric shapes with found 
5 vintage photographs; and, 

| on the BCA website, Iona 
? Fox’s evolving cartoons. 

’ And there is so much more. 

As the brochure for 
| “Of Land & Local" relates, 
the show "begins with 
the known connections 
between culture and place. 
The projects will explore 
the notion that culture 
helps define place, but also 
that place plays a significant 
role in establishing culture.” 

Other than stating this 
conceptual underpinning, 
though, BCA and Hellerman 
have not created materials 
or programming to facili - 
tate community discussions 
about place and land, or our 
place on this land. In a state 
that loves to navel-gaze, this 
is surprising and rather re - 
freshing. We’re entrusted to 
look, and think, for ourselves. 

On the other hand, perhaps there is a 
lost opportunity here to more fully engage 
viewers in just how the participating art - 
ists think about these concepts and explore 
them in their work. And one could ask 
how the artists view — and make — their 
own "place" in that elliptical thing we call 
culture. 

In a future issue,5even Days will review 
the Burlington-area exhibits and pursue 
these notions further. © 


INFo I 


is going to be different,” Hellerman Hellerman is already thinking ahead. “I’d 


says. "I used the concept of terroirfor each 

But while each site features artists 
from its part of the state, Hellerman says 
he also "exported" some artists — those 
with enough work available to spread 
around — to multiple sites. And though the 
vast majority of artists are V ermonters, he 
invited some others from out of state, as 
well —because, he suggests, “one of die 


like to make this a semi-annual, o 
annual, exhibit,” he says. "The name may 
change, but land and landscape issues 
aren’t going away.” 

Meanwhile, viewers can contemplate 
such works as Jean Luc Dushime’s color 
photographs of New American farmers; 
Duncan Johnson’s abstract panels using 
discarded wood; Meara McGinnis’ small 
houses made of cloth; Francis R. Hewitt’s 


"of Land & Local," a multi-venue, statewide 

Center in West Rutland through o ctober 27; at 

in Brattleboro through o ctober 31 ; at MAC 
3. burlingtoncltyarts.org/of1andandlocal 
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Small Dog 

Electronics 


performers at this kid-friendly 
Halloween family concert! A 

woodwind quintet introduces 
instruments and spooky selections 
including "Boo” Rag. The 
performance highlight is narration 
of an arrangement of the timeless 
classic: “Peter & the Wolf.” 


present: 

A Halloween 
Family Concert 


Special guest narrator/composer Peter 

Hamlin has composed some alternate 
endings for the story that involve the 
audience. 

Come in costume; there will be a 
parade of costumes! Also, door prizes! And 
everyone gets a treat for the road. 
kSO Wind Quintet members are Anne 
Janson, flute; Mary Watt, oboe; Gary Wright, 
clarinet; Becky Eldredge, bassoon; and 
Shelagh Abate, French horn. 


Saturday, October 19 & Sunday, October 20 & 27 


, St. Michael's College, 
Colchester, Sunday, October 20, 2pm 

, Middlebury 

College, Sunday, October 27 at 2pm 

$7 for adults • $5 for seniors & children • $15 for families (up to 5 people) 

For more information & ticket outlets, visit 


, Montpelier, 
Saturday, October 19 at 11am 


St. Albans, 



R ecently I drove to Shelburne’s 
S a tori Float and Mind Spa and 
tried outVermont's fi rst fl otatio 
tank conunercially available to 
the public. In the course of a few hours, 

I lost track of the boundaries of my body 
and did a mental reboot of my fi ve senses. 

A fl otation tank — also known as an 
isolation tank, sensory-deprivation tank 
or "restricted environmental stimulation 
therapy" tank — is perhaps the closest 
possible simulation of being in the womb. 
You fl oat naked and weightless in com- 
plete darkness, enveloped in a salty solu- 
tion, hearing only the sound of your own 
breathing and heartbeat. But, unlike 
in the womb, you can add a musical , 

soundtrack. 

My one previous "fl oat” oc- 
curred in the mid-1980s while I 
was a student at Northwestern 
University. Friends and I sought 
out a then-new Chicago spa 
called SpaceTime Tanks, which 
is still in operation today. Like 
many of its customers, we were 
curious about experiencing a tank 
similar to the one portrayed in the 
1980 sci-fi classicA/tercd States. 

The movie, based on a novel by 
Paddy Chayefsky, tells the story of 
Harvard brain researcher Edward Jessup 
(William Hurt). Having ingested a pow- 
erful hallucinogen obtained from an in- 
digenous Mexican tribe, he climbs inside 
an isolation tank to explore the origins 
of human evolution stored in his DNA. 
Jessup eventually transforms into a proto 
human ape who rampages through Boston 
and ends up in a zoo, where he kills and 

My fi rst experience in a fi otation tank 
involved no physical transformations, 
hallucinations or carnivorous behavior. 

In short, I was underwhelmed. Still, I was 
eager to try one again and see how much 
the technology, and my own mindset, had 
changed in three decades. 

The o t ce suite that houses Satori 
shares a building with a daycare center and 
is sandwiched between an occupational 
therapist and an Afl ac insurance o, ce. At 
fi rst glance, it seemed like an improbable 
spot for channeling my inner gorilla. 

Inside, I was greeted by the owner of 
the new business, Kahn Bou” ard, who 
exuded just the right level of chill vibes. 
Bou“ ard spent28 years in the fi nancial- 
services industry before burning out, he 
said. A longtime meditator with a keen 
interest in alternative and holistic healing, 
he took two years to get trained in massage, 


Float 

Tripping 

Naked, weightless and worry-free 
inside a sensory-deprivation tank 


BY KEN PICARD 



traditional 
Chinese med- 
icine, yoga and 

"energy-based" therapies. At 56, he 
could easily pass for 10 years younger — a 
testament, perhaps, to the rejuvenating 
powers of his new career path. 

Bou“ ard gave me a quick tour of the 
Satori spa, which didn't take long, as it’s 
only two rooms. The decor was warm and 
mellow, without tippi ng the scales into 
New Age kitsch. Appropriately dim and 
di~ use lightingilluminated an entrance 
room partitioned by several Chinese 
screens. On one wall hung a psychedelic 
painting of someone in the lotus posture. 
Coincidentally, the artist, Alex Grey, 
had also illustrated the cover of abook I 
was reading that week, DMT: The Spirit 
Molecule. 

One screen hid what I initially assumed 
was an ordinary massage table. In fact, 
Bou" ard’s website describes it as a "state- 
of-the-art sound heating and inner-space 
exploration platform.” A client lies down 


table, fully 
clothed, puts on 
headphones and listens to "brain- 
wave entrainment" meditation music. As 
the music plays, the “vibro-acoustic" mas- 
sage table sends physical pulses reverber- 
ating into the body. 

“I was also a sonar technician in the 
U.S. Navy, so I have a keen interest in the 
power of sound,” Bou" ard explained. 

With the table comes a pair of "hemi- 
sync light glasses" that fl ash colored lights, 
strobe-like, onto the client’s closed eye- 
lids. Like the sounds, they’re supposed to 
induce the slower brain waves associated 
with meditation, trance and hallucinatory 
experiences. 

Bou” ard recommended 30 minutes 
on the table, followed by one hour in the 
tank. "It’s a great way to jump-start the 
relaxation response," he said. After a 
couple of failed attempts at similar busi- 
nesses, Bou” ard is hoping the tank/table 
combo will attract clients, given that the 


nearest other fl otation spa of its land is in 
Montreal. 

As I was there for the full mind-body 
travel package — $65, comparable to an 
hourlong massage — 1 agreed to try both. 

It made sense to heed the navigation of a 
former Navy seaman, who should know his 
way around water. 

On the table, I wasn’t a big fan of the 
light goggles; my eyes get enough pulsating 
stimulation staring at a computer screen 
every day. But the vibro-acoustic table and 
headphones were very relaxing. After a 
half hour of Pink Floyd-like synthesizers 
"entraining" my nervous system into a soft, 
gelatinous goo, I was primed for the tank. 

B ou“ ard led me into the back room. "So 
this is the main attraction,” he said, point- 
ing to a large, white metallic box. Slightly 
wider than a twin bed, aboutS feet long 
and 5 feet high, it had buttons on top, a 
\ CD player and a fi ltration system at one 

| The lightproof, soundproof tank 
was builtby the Samadhi Tank 
Company, which began selling them 
to the public in 1972 . The company’s 
founder, John Lilly, was a neuropsy- 
chiatrist who developed fl otation tanks 
in the 1950s as away of researching how 
the brain functions when starved of exter- 
nal stimuli. 

Bou” ard opened the lightweight door 
at one end. The tank has no latch or seal to 
lock someone in. It does feature an internal 
heater, in case the air gets chilly, and a light 
switch for users who become disoriented 
or panicky. 

Bou” ard told me that the tank's bottom 
holds a mere 10 inches of water kept at skin 
temperature — 93.5 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Eight hundred pounds of dissolved Epsom 
salt give the water the consistency of olive 
oil, allowing you to fl oat like a cork and 
creating the sensation of weightlessness. 

After fi lling out an intake form, 

Bou" ard walked me through a checklist 
for "fi rst-time fl oaters.” I’d need to remove 
my contact lenses, then shower and 
shampoo thoroughly to remove any hair 
products, makeup or deodorant that might 
contaminate the water. After my fl oat, the 
water would be fi ltered and disinfected 
with oxone and hydrogen peroxide; no 
toxic chemicals, such as chlorine, are used. 

The shower stall contained a bottle of 
white vinegar and rubbing alcohol solu- 
tion with which I’d rinse out my ears after- 
ward to prevent swimmer's ear. Bou” ard 
provided ear plugs and goggles to keep the 
salt out of my head. 

"Some people fi nd the goggles 


BBB 


distracting, but I like to have them on," he 
said. “It’s your call.” 

Bouffard also offered me a foam-rub- 
ber head brace. While it's nearly impos- 
sible for your face to become submerged 
accidentally in the tank, even if you fall 
asleep, some people have trouble relaxing 
and prefer the floating head support. I 
declined it 

Next, Bouffard handed me a tube of 
petroleum jelly to cover any nicks or cuts 
I might have. Surrounded by all that salt, 
even a tiny paper cut would burn like a 
bee sting if unprotected. Bouffard warns 


of Tibetan singing bowls — was just the 
ticket for quieting my thoughts. 

After 20 or 30 minutes — it was difficult 
to gauge time in the tank — I experienced 
a weird sensation. As I lifted one arm, my 
center of gravity shifted, my body turned 
slightly in the water, and I was suddenly 
reoriented to which direction was up. It 
was amazing how quickly my inner gyro- 
scope had been scrambled. 

It’s not until you're immersed in a 
sensation-deprived environment that you 
realize how active and chaotic your mind 
can be. As my thoughts rippled in random 


YOU REALIZE HOW ACTIVE AND 
CHAOTIC YOUR MIND CAN BE. 


clients not to shave or wax their bodies 
before floating. And not to drink caffeine. 

The reason for that precaution was 
clear from Bouffard’s final request before 
leaving the room. 

“Please do not urinate in the tank," he 
emphasized. “It’s amazing I have to tell 
people that” 

I undressed, showered, put in the ear 
plugs, donned the goggles and slipped 
slowly into the briny abyss. 

Inside, the tank was tall enough for 
me to sit upright without banging my 
head. I shut the door and lay flat on my 
back. Instantly, I bobbed to the surface as 
water surrounded my face, arms, legs and 
torso. It was unlike my usual experience of 
trying to float in a pool or ocean, in that 
staying on the surface was effortless. And, 
despite my aversion to enclosed spaces, I 
felt not a hint of claustrophobia. 

Bouffard had declined to tell me what 
to expect, explaining that “there’s a real 
benefit to just being still with whatever 
shows up.” Floating, he said, is like any 
other form of meditation — a process, not 
a one-time fix. 

It took me a few minutes to still my 
body and mind. Initially, the air felt stuffy, 
and my body bumped gently into the 
walls. But after a short time, I established 
a physical and mental equilibrium and 
lost track of where my skin ended and the 
water began. The soundtrack Bouffard 
had recommended for my float — a CD 


directions, I recalled a conversation about 
Plato I’d had with a social studies teacher 
back in high school. Next came a string 
of long-forgotten memories from nursery 
school, then an image of a meal my mom 
made me when I was a child. 

When my hour was up, the music 
clicked off and the filtration system turned 
on, signaling that it was time to get out. I 
showered again, dressed and returned to 
the front room. 

“How was it?" Bouffard asked with a 
grin. Evidently, he knew the answer al- 
ready from the smile on my face. 

I stepped outside into a gorgeous fall 
evening. After depriving my senses of 
external stimuli for one hour, I was now 
acutely attuned to them: the wind rustling 
in the leaves, the smell of freshly mown 
grass, tite dusky glow of sunlight illumi- 
nating the clouds. Going in, I’d assumed 
I'd feel tired after an hour flat on my back. 
Instead, I felt invigorated, awake and alive. 
Clearly, floating isn’t about “zoning out,” 
but about zoning in. 

Ordinarily, I’d listen to National Public 
Radio on my drive home. Instead, I opened 
the sun roof and threw in a David Gilmour 
CD. Being stuck in traffic on Shelburne 
Road never felt so blissful. ® 




Lake Champlain 


Weekday service begins October 74/ 


what could be ^ 

more fun? 




Introducing the NEW 

Jeffersonville 

Commuter 


The easy way to travel... 

that’s easy on your wallet! 

Your new ride to Burlington begins October 14 th . 

CCTA's new Jeffersonville Commuter will conveniently connect pas- 
sengers from Essex, Jericho, Underhill. Cambridge, and Jeffersonville 
to destinations in Burlington such as Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
UVM, Church Street and more. Buses run weekdays during 
normal morning and afternoon commuting times. 

Use your time for better things 
than driving. Hop on board! 


% 



Service Time 

Angelique Kidjo talks about her upbringing in Benin and her recent live album, Spirit Rising 


I 




$10 OFF 


SEVEN DAYS: Wait a second. Angelique 
Kidjo does Zumba? 

ANGELIQUE KIDJO: [Laughs] You gotta 
try it! You just can't be self-conscious 
about it It’s a good workout, and it’s fun, 

SD: It must help you stay in shape 
for touring, which can be physically 
demanding. 

AK: It does. And I’ve always loved to 
work out, since I was a child. When you 
grow up with boys and you’re a tomboy, 
you have to. You don’t have the same 
resistance as the boys, like when they do 
karate. So you have to do something to 
keep up. 

SD: I find it hard to believe “Africa's 
premier diva" was a tomboy. 

AK: [Laughs] When I was a 
child, I thought I was going to 
grow up to be a man. I told my 
mother, “When I grow up, I’m 
gonna be James Brown." She 
said, “No, I don't think so." I 
didn’t get it. Then you grow up 
and it’s, like “Oh. OK. I got it 


We were like, “What kind of stupid music 
is this?” So, because he played banjo, he 
started playing classical music on that. 
And we thought it was so painful, we 
had to go back and start listening to the 
original recordings. So that’s how I started 
listening to classical music. 

SD: Which composers did you like the 

AK: Mozart He’s the one who gave me 
the heartbreak. When I listened to Don 
Giovanni, I could feel the presence of 
death in the room. I was like, Oh, no. I 
can’t listen to this music! It was freaking 
me out It spooked the hell out of me. But 
at the same time, when you’re a kid, things 
that frighten you are where you wanna 
go, right? So I got hooked on Mozart and 
became more curious about him. 


WE ARE AT THE SERVICE OF MUSIC. 


ANGELIQUE KIDJO 


SD: I’d say you turned out 

pretty well, even if you're not James 

AK: Thank you. Growing up with boys 
was good. You hang out with boys, you 
have no problems. You're not fighting over 
a boy or all the other girl stuff. [Laughs] 

SD: It sounds like you had a hectic 
upbringing. 

AK: [Laughs] You think? Growing up and 
becoming a mother of one, I can't imagine 
how my parents raised 10. When you 
grow up with 10 children — I was the last 
girl, then there were three more boys — 
and a father who is the only one with a 
paycheck, my parents had to find a way to 
channel our energy and to have balance. 
My father believed in being curious about 
culture. He wanted us to be linked to the 
world. He told us, “Before you get out of 
this house, you have to understand that 
the world is bigger than the front door. 
You have to be curious, you have to listen 
to the music of the world.” He brought 
music home to all of us. 


I listened to more when I moved to 
France. I was taught Italian classical 
vocal techniques, which was interesting 
for me because I started singing with no 
technique, no music school, no voice train- 
ing. And here I am, with the voice of my 
mother in my head saying that when you 
want to do something, learn about it, learn 
your capacity and know your limit. Learn 
how you can use your potential to the full- 
est. As children, we were taught to take 
responsibility for whatever you do. We had 
freedom to do whatever we wanted. But 
there were rules. 

SD: Such as? 

AK: Dinnertime was sacred. Mealtime 
was the boundary of our freedom. We all 
had to come together. My father said, “I 
want to see you all together, and then you 
tell me what's going on with you.” It was 
a time to catch up about many different 
things. And it was what I missed the most 
when I left. Living in exile was so hard. 


this? But on the other hand, I thought, 
Mom is not here anymore. I'm a grown-up 
now and I can make my own decisions. I 
can live fully and do what I want, and if I 
make mistakes it's on me. But sometimes 
you just want to hear your parents’ voices 
and be comforted. And that comfort 
wasn’t there. But it makes me stronger. 

SD: Switching gears. Spirit Rising was 
the first live record you've done, which 
is kind of surprising given how long 
you've been performing. What took so 

AK: [Laughs] I only make albums when 
I’m inspired to make them. If I’m not 
inspired, I’m not going to make an album. 
So I’m always odd, time-wise, doing 
things. And I’ve had other chances to do 
them, but they weren't perfect. The stage 
for me is sacred. I want people 
to feel empowered to come 
onstage with me. So it took me 
a while to find a place where I 
could do it, and to find people 
who share the same philosophy 
in what we do. As musicians, 
we are at the service of people. 
We are at the service of music. 
So finding those people is what 
held me back from doing a live 
album for so long. I wanted people to feel 
as if they were onstage with me, as if they 
were part of it in their living room. 

SD: You had quite a spectrum of guests 
on the record. Did you have a favorite 
collaborator? 

AK: Oh, I love them all! 

SO: Oh, come on... 

AK: [Laughs] I’m not saying that to avoid 
answering the question. I chose them 
all because of their differences. But also 
because, in the philosophy of music, we 
are all the same. It shows the world that 
you can come from different backgrounds 
but share the same philosophies and, 
through music, touch people on different 
levels, without the concept of color or 
language. © 


INFO 


SD: What kind of music? 

AK: All kinds. Even classical music, which 
is not something many people listen to in 
Africa. One day, he realized we were not 
paying any attention to the classical music. 


SD: Because it meant being apart from 
your family? 

AK: Yes. It was the most painful thing for 
the first two years after arriving in France. 
I thought, How in the world will I survive 


College. Free. Kidjo performs on Thursday, 
October 3, 8 p.m. at Middlebury Colleges 
Nelson Recreation Center. $5/10/20. 
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Seasonal Swills 

e Seven Days survey of autumnal beers by seven da vs staff 


"Tastes like Joey Fatone,” commented 

e brewery says : “In celebration of 
Bavarian tradition, we brew Otter Creek 
Oktoberfest with German Hallertau and 
T ettnang hops to balance its slightly 
sweet malt fl avor.” 

e beer Otter Creek Oktoberfest, $8.99 
per six-pack, 4.9 percent alcohol. 

BEER NO. 2 

Appearance: Everyone noticed this 
beer's cloudiness as soon as it was poured. 
Corey said, "It looks like cola.” “Dark 
reddish-brown with a thick, light head,” 
noted Tyler. John said, “It looks like sap,” 
while Aaron called it "intensely brown.” 
Nose: 'It smells like a rainstorm — fresh 
and clean,” red ected Aaron. “This has the 
most fall smell — spices, leaves,” Matt 

Taste andtexture: “Sweet at fi rst, but 
I’m getting a lot of spice, too,” said Tyler. 
“It’s almost like a winter warmer.” Matt’s 
fi rst sip was "smooth,” he said, followed 
by a barrage of spice. Non-beer-drinker 
Corey o t ered this faint praise: "It doesn’t 
make me cringe.” 

e takeaway: Though this wasn't 
brewed specifi cally as a fall beer, the 
crew crushed on its autumnal fl avors and 
"really nice blend of spices, carbonation 
and hops,” as Matt put it. 

e brewery says: "[A] beautiful chest- 
nut-brown-colored beer. It is fermented 
at an unusually cool temperature, which 
slows down the fermentation ... This 
brown ale has a rich roast caramel fl avor, 
with a subtle sweetness in the fi nish, deli- 
cately balanced with hop undertones.” 

e beer Switchback Slow-Fermented 
Brown Ale, $4.99 per 22 -ounce bottle, 52 
percent alcohol. 

BEER NO. 3 

Appearance: Everyone “oohed” as this 
was poured. John said, “That’s what I’m 
talking about.” “It's nearly black,” noted 
Tyler, while Corey called its color “dark, 





E ach year, they appear as surely as 
the fi rst frost: coppery, malty and 
sometimes savory beers whose 
leafy, golden labels darken store 
shelves from early September to just past 
Halloween. 

Seasonal autumn beers can be polar- 
izing. Some cringe at the mere mention 
of pumpkin beer, while others eagerly 
anticipate the arrival of the special 
brews. A few local retailers say they sell 
out fast, whether the beers are fl avored 
with pumpkin, Thanksgiving spices or 
even spruce tips. 

Though Oktoberfestbeersgoback 
200 years — to the 1810 wedding fete 
of King Ludwig of Bavaria — not all foil 
beers hew to the traditional profi le of 
a Munich-brewed malty lager. Rather, 
they can run the gamut from black IP As 
and brown ales to porters and smoked 

In advance of regional Oktoberfest 
celebrations, a few Seven Days sta t - 
ers gathered to bravely — and blindly 
— taste seven brews that fi t the season. 

It was impossible to include all the 
options, as some had notyetbeen re- 
leased, Oktoberfest beers from Zero 
Gravity Craft Brew and Lost Nation 
Brewing among them. We sampled two 
Oktoberfest beers, two pumpkin ales and 
a few other warming specimens. 

Our panel ranged from beer afi cio- 
nados who could hold forth on balance 
and fi nish (digital media manager 
Tyler Machado and designer Aaron 
Shrewsbury) to a very occasional beer 
drinker we invited into the mix (mar- 
keting director Corey Grenier). Also 
on the tasting team were enthusiastic 
swiller and production manager John 
James — who is partial to hoppy beers 
and “any beer that someone else pays for” 
— and assistant circulation manager Matt 
Weiner, an all-around beer lover. 

The tasters did not know what was in 
their glasses until the big reveal, so we'll 
likewise name the beers only after we’ve 
reported their reactions. 

CORIN HIRSCH 


BEER NO. 1 

Appearance: Corey called this “amber,” 
while Tyler saw “warm orange tones,” 
Aaron compared its color to “an artifi cial 

Nose: “Mmm, smells like a Flemish red,” 
noted Aaron, detecting some vinegary 
notes. John commented that it “smells 
like a pile of leaves." Others found the 
aromas weak and indistinct 


Taste andtexture: “Sweet and a little 
yeasty,” noted Matt. John found this beer 
“smooth, refreshing and very light,” while 
Tyler judged it low in both carbonation 
and hops, as well as “very malt forward. 
Not my style,” he added, "but I could 
drink it e t ortlessly." 

e takeaway The group sipped this 
cheerfully, which spoke to the beer's bal- 
ance — but it also seemed to underwhelm. 
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Wandering 

Beans 

COFFEE POP-UP LAUNCHES I N 
BURLINGTON 

As baristas at uncommon 
grounds in Burlington, 
jim osborn and sam cufton 
have gotten on very close 
terms with coffee. So close 
that, they say, they became 
bothered by the “anonym- 
ity” of the supply chain, and 
began dreaming up ways to 
put drinkers more in touch 
with their brews. 

Three weeks ago, Osborn 
and Clifton launched the 
first traveling coffee cart 
in Burlington, cursive 
coffee. Since then, they’ve 
brewed cups of Santa Isabel, 
Gutemala, and Ahuachapan, 
El Salvador, among others, 
at a handful of catering 
events. “Vermonters are 
really excited about where 
their food comes from, 
and we wanted to show 
people what’s worth getting 
excited about [with coffee],” 
says Osborn, who was 


6 and 13. “We may pop 
up other places soon,” 
Osborn says, including the 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS 


Southern Smoke special- 
ties. Instead, each dinner 
will focus on barbecued 
food from a different part 
of the world, including 
Brazil, Indonesia and the 
Caribbean. 

Stefan also plans to 
cook up several “Hard- 
Core Foodie Nights,” for 
adventurous eaters only. 
The first monthly meal, on 
November 19, will finish 
with a blood-and-chocolate 
pudding set using the 
coagulative properties of 
the former. 

But it’s not all blood 
and guts. Stefan also plans 
to prepare a dinner of 
fermented vegetarian foods. 
Check artsriot.com for 
updates. 

Comestible 

Cinema 


chosen as “Best Barista” by 
Seven Days readers in this 
year’s Daysies competition. 

Osborn and Clifton use 
terms such as “transpar- 
ency,” “respect” and 
“enthusiasm” to gush about 
the coffee they buy from 
New York's Irving Farm 
Coffee Roasters, which 
works to build relationships 
with coffee farmers around 
the world. 

At Cursive Coffee’s trav- 
eling brew bar — whic h 
makes espresso, to 
the pair prepares 
its single-origin 
coffees using 
techniques 
that range from 
flat-bottom 

AeroPress. “We 
try to take the 
pretension out of 
it,” Clifton says. 

Cursive Coffee 
will be at the soun 


Where There’s 
Smoke... 

□ INNER SERIES 
What do food trucks do 
in the winter, besides get 
covered in snow? Most 
stop operating, including 

SOUTHERN SMOKE. But chef- 

owner Brian stefan will 
keep busy this year with a 
series of dinners at artsriot 
kitchen that showcase the 
skills he uses to produce 
Burlington’s best smoked- 
pork sandwich. 

The Sean Brock protege, 
who has cooked in venues 
from New Zealand to 
Alaska, will display both 
his technical prowess and 
his taste for the exotic 
beginning on October 29. 
The premier event will offer 
a prix-fixe dinner of spicy 
foods. Dishes will include 
stuffed chicken wings, tom 
yum soup and a piquant 
chocolate dessert 

On Wednesday, 
November 6, Stefan will 
begin a weekly series of 
barbecue dinners, continu- 
ing through December 11. 
Don’t hold out for the chef’s 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL COMBINES FILM AND 

Since she debuted a series 
of food-themed flicks at the 
2011 Vermont International 
Film Festival, executive 
director orly yadin has 
worked to step up the fest's 
culinary quotient each year. 
In 2013, the series is hitting 

The fun starts on 
October 12 at Burlington's 
Main Street Landing Film 
House with the Italian film 



Hey Vermont! 


It’s Eat 
Local 
Week. 

Go eat local! 

60 Lake St, Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St, Montpelier 262-2253 


skinnypancake.com 


Dr. Hauschka 



The ONLY authorized 
Dr. Hauschka Treatment 
Center in the area. 

Mention this ad for 
25% OFF PRODUCTS 
with any service. 

* Burlington only 

Organic Facials 

Dr. Hauschka 
Signature Treatments 

Non-toxic Waxing 

HOLISTICA 

TljpLOijFflWiY Skincan Studio 

By appointment only. 

802.224.6650 

holisticafacials.com 

2 Church Street, Burlington 
4 State Street, Montpelier 






What’s on 
this week 


New Fall Menu & Daily 
Seasonal Specials 

Wednesday - The Ray Vega Band/8PM 
Friday - DJ Cre8/9 PM 
Saturday - The Zach Dupont Band/9 PM 
Monday - Trivia in the Lobby/7PM 

_ U3 — -1 



5£LL T7/£ HOUSE-/!/ 

F^f Staye rooms 4 take- pcs 

[\7[ ?ost on drejslist 

Fdj Clean house -for showing 

NO SHOW! o 

| Hind a serious 
buyer! 



Selling your house? We can help! 

More than 20% of our readers are planning to 
buy a new home this year. Show them your ALL-NEW 
place! Our classifieds staff is ready to help you W[RR|TF| 
sell your pad. You know Seven Days. We're not 
sketchy, and neither are our readers! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

» classifieds.sevendaysvt.com STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 


¥|SIDECfo's/ieS 
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Slow Food Story. An hour before the 
6:15 p.m. showing, sponsor healthy 
living market will serve locavore eats 
and display more foods from slow Foot 
Vermont and the Burlington farmers 

MARKET. 

The name of Burlington bean 
crafter chick peace hummus has never 
been more appropriate than the 
showing of Make Hummus Not 
War on October 15 at 6:30 p.m. The 
company will serve its hummus, 
while Palestinian members of the 

BURLINGTON-BETHLEHEM-ARAD SISTER CITY 

project offer their own version. The 
documentary brings to life Middle 
Eastern countries’ battle 
which one “invented” the 
tangy spread. 

Documentary Red 
Obsession deals with 
the Chinese vogue 
for Bordeaux wines. 
pistou and dedalus 
wine, which are 
sponsoring the film, 
will prepare food and 
wine for tasting at the 
October 17 screening at 
5:45 p.m. 

Filmmaker Suzanne 
Wasserman will be on hand to 
discuss her film Meat Hooked!, along 
with Vermont butchering superstar 
cole ward, on October 19. guild fine 
meats will ensure that viewers aren’t 
hungry as they watch the movie about 
the revival of urban whole-animal 
butchery. A tasting of meaty bits will 
precede the 5 p.m. screening. 

In food and film, there’s no 
accounting for taste, but chances are 


that fans of both will find something 
to dig into at VTIFF this year. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
After 29 years in operation, the 
owners of Vermont butter & cheese 
creamery have shortened its name to 
Vermont creamery. “We’ve been moving 
towards a more concise name for 
some time now,” says VC cofounder 
allison hooper. She adds that the 
new name encompasses all of the 
company's products — from butter to, 
,ipe well, cheese — “in a more 

memorable way.” 


Church Street’s 



across from 
Burlington's 
City Hall is 
being offered 
for sale at a 
snip — $300,000. 
Before slinging crepes, 
that kitchen served up Thai 
classics as Bangkok Bistro. 







GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


Seasonal Swills « P .4s 

syrupy, dense.’’ Matt thought it resem- 
bled “very thick molasses.’’ 

Nose: “Chocolatey, acrid, delicious,” 
wrote Aaron in an unlikely combination 
of descriptors. “I'm getting a little spruce 
tip," offered Tyler, though he admitted 
his sinuses were clogged. 

Taste and texture: After one sip, Tyler 
declared, “This is the beer that taught 
me about spruce. I can feel it coat my 
throat. I’m tasting a little piney, sprucey 
flavor, but it’s very sweet, too. Probably 
pumpkin?” Aaron thought the brew was 
“savory — lighter than a stout, with subtle 
hops. It’s phenomenally well balanced.” 
The takeaway: Despite Corey’s aversion 
to the hops — which she said “creeped up 
my throat” — most everyone felt the love 
for this inky beer that harbored complex 
flavors and smoldering bitterness. 

The brewery says: “It's a big stout 
brewed in the colonial fashion, with large 
amounts of pumpkins and spruce tips 
added to the kettle for flavor and bittering 
qualities. The pumpkins complement the 
malt flavors and are used to add sugars to 
the mash. Whatever you do, do not think 
this is going to taste like pumpkin pie.” 
The beer: Rock Art Extreme Pumpkin 
Imperial Spruce Stout, $5.99 per 22- 
ounce bottle, 8 percent alcohol. 

BEER NO. 4 

Appearance: While both Corey and 
Tyler thought this “looked like vanilla 
extract," John described it as solidly 
“amber.” 

Nose: Both Aaron and Matt detected a 
“fruity aroma.” Aaron added, “like a Jack 
Johnson beer." Others had trouble find- 
ing any distinct smell. 

Taste and texture: “Nonintrusive, with 
a peak of sweetness,” was Matt’s assess- 
ment. Aaron remarked, “Unremarkable 


ether. Inert. Tastes like air.” Tyler thought 
this beer tasted “like a pillow,” and others 
noted it was “soft,” “malty" and “light." 
The takeaway: The beer didn't have 
much presence for this panel, which 
seemed eager to move on. 

Hie brewery says: “Several 
malts, including Munich and 
chocolate, deliver the malty 
character. The delicate hop 
aroma is not overpowering, 
and the Willamette 
hops provide a 
gentle bitterness 
which balances well 
with the residual 
sweetness." 

Tbe beer: Harpoon 
Octoberfest, $8.99 
per six-pack, 5.5 per- 
cent alcohol. 

BEER NO. 5 

Appearance: 

Hardly anyone 
noted this beer’s 
color — they were 
too busy taking deep 

Nose: “It smells ‘fes- 
tive,’ like chai and spices,” Aaron 
said, while Corey noted, “It smells 
like apple pie, like grandma.” 

“Like potpourri," chimed in John. 

“I’m going to go with a pumpkin 
beer, just a hunch here," Tyler 
remarked. 

Taste and texture: The group de- 
scribed it as tasting of cinnamon, spices 



IT'S THANKSGIVING. THE 


AND I’M ON THE 
COUCH HUNG OVER. 


The takeaway: John summed it up: “It’s 
Thanksgiving. The Cowboys and Lions 
are playing, Mom’s in the kitchen and I’m 
on the couch hung over.” 

The brewery says: “This limited- 
?lease seasonal treat is small 
batch brewed with pumpkins, 
cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg 
and cloves, with increased 
malts and a touch of bitter- 
ness for the perfect balance." 
The beer: Long Trail 
Imperial Pumpkin 
Ale Brush and Barrel 
Series, $5.50 per 
22-ounce bottle, 8 
percent alcohol. 
BEER NO. 6 
Appearance: Matt 
was the only one 
who paused to note 
the color of this aro- 
matic powerhouse, 
calling it “a light 
caramel.” 

Nose: Bacon, 

beef and summer 
sausage sprang to 
everyone’s minds, 
while Tyler compared it to 
“a fall campfire.” “It’s like a 
meal,” observed Corey, who 
then scrunched up her face. “It 
smells like a Slim Jim, and this 
makes me want to drink it,” Aaron 
intoned. “Bonfires. That’s intense!" 
said John. 

Taste and texture: “Smoky, s’ 


and gingerbread. “Some serious nutmeg smooth,” Matt noted. “The smoke doesn’t 


n this thing," John declared. Aaron 
solidly in love with this beer — “sooth- 
ing,” “wonderful” and “lovely” all made it 
into his notes. 


overpower, though,” added Tyler, 
Aaron agreed that the beer was "savory, 
and the smoky taste is very subtle." 

The takeaway: Tyler was ready to break 


out some bacon-wrapped scallops, while 
John wanted to take the rest of the 
growler home. 

The brewery says: “This style is brewed 
using a majority of beechwood-smoked 
malt (smoked in Bamberg). The smoke 
character is well integrated and balanced 
by a hint of roasted malt and German 

The beer: Zero Gravity Smokey the 
Beer, $9 per growler (plus $4 deposit) at 
American Flatbread Burlington Hearth, 
5.2 percent alcohol. 

BEER NO. 7 

Appearance: "Black like coffee," Matt 
observed. “Very dark, reddish brown,” 
added Tyler, who also found the head 
“kinda thin.” 

Nose: “Really, really piney," noted Tyler. 
“Medicinal, yet inviting,” said Aaron, 
while Matt detected "bubble gum.” 

Taste and texture: The dark color duped 
Tyler. “Far hoppier than I expected, with 
a little malt on the finish," he said. John 
nailed it: “It’s kind of dark and hoppy and 
aggressive, like a black IPA.” 

The takeaway: "I would drink it all 
day,” John declared, and the consensus 
seemed to be that this was an intriguing 
and drinkable brew. 

The brewery says: “This dark IPA is 
built on a malt canvas of American base 
malts with the addition of a dehusked 
black malt to give it a dark color and 
slight roasty flavor without imparting 
dark, burnt, bitter or intensely roasty 
flavors ... Summit, Chinook and Simcoe 
hops provide clean, pine and citrus flavor 
and firm bitterness.” 

The beer: Grateful Hands Brewing 
Common Sense Black IPA, $7.49 per 22- 
ounce bottle, 5.4 percent alcohol. ® 
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Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 1 1 -1 1 


SAN &AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



Mad for Dough 

A Warren baker keeps a lost art alive 


F ermented foods are hot right now. 
From kimchi to tempeh to cheese, 
healthy bacteria work their magic 
on the Vermont culinary scene. 
It's a health-focused trend that Suzanne 
Slomin is eager to ride. The equally popu- 
lar trend she’s not so happy about? Wheat 
avoidance. 

"It’s almost like a conspiracy theory,” 
says the Warren baker, who produces an 
often-overlooked brand of fermented 
food: naturally leavened bread. We've 
all eaten our share of sourdough, but 
Slomin’s process of letting her dough 
rise slowly in the cold lets the enzymes 
and bacteria that enrich it thrive. Soon 
she hopes to showcase her uncommon 
loaves at her own bakery. 

Slomin is quick to point out that cul- 
tures from South America to Asia have 
fermented grains such as corn and rice 
for millennia. Eating unfermented grains 
is comparatively new to humanity. 

And, notes the baker, who currently 
works out of Kingsbury Market Garden, 
lactobacilli have reconciled some 
wheat-avoidant folks to bread. Slomin 
says several of her customers (including 
one who trades facials for loaves) used 
to think they were gluten sensitive. It 
turned out they just couldn’t tolerate 
the unfermented wheat in commercial, 
yeasted bread. 

History lesson aside, the only gospel 
Slomin really wants to spread is that of 
delicious bread. She's doing it all over 
the Mad River Valley. Under the name 
Kingsbury Market Garden Baker}', her 
loaves are sold at the Bridge Street 


Butchery in Waitsfield, Wood’s Market 
Garden in Brandon, and East Warren 
Community Market and Co-op. That last 
market also offers Slomin’s pizza, as does 
Yestermorrow Design/Build School. 
Hostel Tevere and Timbers Restaurant 
at Sugarbush Resort serve the tangy 
loaves to their guests. Even farm-share 
holders in Canton, Mass., get a taste each 
week through Pakeen Farm’s CSA. 

Slomin’s bread is quickly winning 
fans, but it needs a permanent home. 
Last year, she and her husband, Aaron 
Locker — with whom she came to 
Vermont in 2007 — divorced and closed 
their farm store and bakery. No longer 
does Kingsbury Market Garden offer lo- 
cavore sandwiches, fresh fruit tarts and 
produce-stacked pizzas. 

But Slomin hasn’t stopped producing 
her French-style levain loaves there. For 
now, her wholesale business retains the 
Kingsbury name, and her high-powered 
Wachtel oven remains in the farm store's 
kitchen. This spring, she'll break ground 
on her Waitsfield property for a bakery 
of her own, Green Rabbit Bakery. Slomin 
hopes to move the entire operation to 
her pear-tree- dotted homestead by the 

Green Rabbit, also the name of the 
farm she and Locker once shared in 
Madison, N.Y., is a phrase that goes back 
to a dream Slomin had as a child. “It just 
kind of etched itself in my mind," says 
the petite baker, whose voice recalls that 
of singer Kristin Chenoweth. When she 
grew up to study at the French Culinary 
Institute and work in kitchens, Slomin 


hoped one day she’d open a cafe called 
the Green Rabbit. 

The now-43-year-old got her start in 
bread baking nearly 20 years ago, when 
she was running a kitchen in the East 
Village and decided to take a week off 
for a bread intensive at FCI. It ignited 
her passion for the ancient science of 
bread baking. 

Slomin left the city for upstate New 
York, where she purchased a bakery 
setup from a retired bread maker and 
got to work. Luckily for the flock of 
sheep she kept at the time, she still had 
a lot to learn. The hungry ewes sampled 
many a batch discarded for its density or 
overfermentation. 

Within a year, Slomin was selling 
loaves along with her farm’s veggies, but 
her experiments left her hungry to per- 
fect the craft. She traveled the country 
learning at some of its best bakeries, such 
as Massachusetts’ Berkshire Mountain 
Bakery. There, Slomin consulted with 
Richard Bourdon, whom she calls “a 
mad scientist, obsessed with fermenta- 
tion.” A connection at Berkshire helped 
her land a spot at Tartine Bakery & Cafe 
in San Francisco’s Mission district. 

And she just kept learning, a rare 
Woman in the male-dominated bread- 
baking field. “Even if I sat on a flour bag 
and was able to pick people’s brains, it 
was worth it,” Slomin recalls. “There 
were just some certain problems I would 
run into. I didn't know what the prob- 
lems were specifically, but somebody 
who had a lot more experience was able 




to identify or make suggestions. Then I 
just kept baking.” 

All the while, Slomin’s starter trav- 
eled with her. She figured she'd have 
an easier time feeding it herself than 
making friends do it. “Everyone is afraid 
they’re going to kill it,” she says with a 

Incidentally, Slomin notes, they 
shouldn’t have worried. “It takes a lot 
of neglect to really kill a starter,” she 
says. “Unless it’s completely black and 

Her 13-year-old starter bears traces of 
cultures from the bakeries she’s traveled 
to, but Slomin pooh- 
poohs the idea that 
these alter her bread's 
character. “That's 
definitely an urban 
myth. It really doesn’t 
matter where your 
starter comes from,” 
she says, explaining 
that her bacteria’s last 
few weeks of history 
are all you're likely to 

Slomin also isn’t 
superstitious about 
the characteristics of 
any individual starter. 

“If anybody comes to me and says, ‘Can I 
have a little starter?' it’s not like, Ooh, no, 
that’s my starter!” she says, measuring 
out dough for the next day’s bake. 

What separates Slomin’s bread from 
other naturally leavened loaves is her 
time-intensive process. While most 
bakeries allow their dough to rise for 
about six hours in 78-to-lOO-degree 
heat, Slomin gives her loaves 18 hours to 
proof in a chilly 48-degree room. 

Coupled with her steamy oven (a step 
up from the Blodgett-pizza-oven-and- 
garden-hose combo she used to keep her 
bread moist in New York), this method 
produces a truly uncommon loaf. The 
puckery interior is as ethereally fluffy 
as those of breads from other Vermont 
artisan bakeries such as Gerard's Breads 
of Tradition of Westford or Bohemian 
Bread of East Calais. But while those 
breads have thick, crackly crusts, 
Slomin’s crust is thin and chewy. 

And it stays that way. Crustier breads 
can become useless for anything but 
breadcrumbs in just a few days. Slomin 
says that cooking her bread (including 
pizza dough) at 75 percent hydration 
keeps it fresh enough to eat for a week. 
If she’s keeping a loaf longer than that, 
she’ll freeze it, which she says the 
breads withstand uncommonly well, as 
long as they're removed from their plas- 
tic before thawing. 

Slomin's classic levain dough is the 


food 


base for a slew of creative combina- 
tions, as she lets her inner savory chef 
run wild. One customer’s son had his 
mother stick candles in one of Slomin's 
Monterey Jack and chive loaves for his 
sixth birthday. One can only imagine the 
looks on his guests' feces. 

Baguettes stuffed with caramelized 
onion, black pepper and Reggianito are 
equally worthy of a celebration (though 
perhaps too thin to accommodate 
candles). Depending on what’s growing 
in her garden throughout the season, 
Slomin might load other loaves with 
garlic scapes, potatoes or shallots. 

Her sweeter 
breads are subtly so, 
moistened by chunks 
of ultra-dark choco- 
late or speckled with 
cinnamon and raisins 
for a loaf that Slomin 
calls “25 percent fruit. 
It's almost like raisins 
with dough." 

For now, Slomin 
relies mostly on mid- 
western wheat and 
rye for her breads, 
supplemented by 
grains from Meunerie 
Milanaise in Quebec. 
She says the quality of regional grains 
she’s used has been too unpredictable 
for her purposes, often exhibiting a too- 
high protein content. Soon she hopes to 
include more whole-wheat offerings in 
her repertoire, including breads filled 
with soaked flaxseeds and sunflower 

Just don’t expect her to go gluten 
free. Slomin says she doesn’t discount 
celiac disease as a real condition, but 
she believes some people who consider 
themselves gluten sensitive may just be 
eating the wrong bread. “Often people 
will go out and order egg salad on wheat 
bread, but unless that bread has been 
fermented, all the minerals and micro- 
nutrients aren’t available to them, be- 
cause the phytic acid prevents the body 
from absorbing them," she explains. 

Even she, Slomin says, doesn't “feel 
great” after eating a sandwich on a big 
white roll. Her glutinous, chewy breads 
are a different matter, and she’ll keep 
making them as long as she feels fine, 
she says. 

“I’m still amazed every morning 
when the bread comes out of the oven. 
It’s just magic to me: flour, salt, water,” 
Slomin continues. “When I used to cook 
or farm, everything just became drudg- 
ery after a while. But I’m still amazed at 
this product every day.” 

That alchemy continues to wow her 
customers, too. ® 


I'M STILL AMAZED EVERY 
MORNING WHEN THE BREAD 
COMES OUTDFTHEOVEN. 

IT'S JUST MAGIC 
TO ME: FLOUR, 
SALTWATER. 


Adirondack _ 
COAST FESTIVAL = 

Wine, Cider & Food Festival 


OCTOBER 12 

12pm to 8pm 

Crete Civic Center, Plattsburgh, NY I Exit 39 off Rt. 87 

(One quick ferry ride away!) 

Sampling of Local Wine & Hard Cider! 
Free Demonstrations • Live Music 

15 local wineries & cideries. Great Lucy Grape Stomp, 
several local restaurants, and new this year. 

RACE TO TASTE student/chef cooking competition. 

The first 750 get a free wine tote bag. 

The first 1 500 get a commemorative wine glass. 

Taste the Adirondack Coast... 

Tickets include: wines, cider, food tasting & music! 
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WED. 02 


community 

'it's No Acc IDENt' commuNIty sAfEty 

476-0276. 11 

WomENsAf E Volu NtEEr tr AININg: Participants 

education 

cAI ENDAr2.0 forum : The Champlain Volley 

its. Field House. 5UNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 6-9 




m.S5. Info, 765-4484. 

fairs & festivals 

II I Ngto N hAy fEst IVAI : Giant hay sculptures 

Free. Info, 422-2105. 

Cost offood and drink. Info, 497-1026. 


decades later to critical acclaim. Room 207, Bentley 
635-1408. 

cl Ass Ic fl Im N Ight : Tom Blachly and Rick 


food & drink 

Middlebury. 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 
Burlington. 3-30-6:30 p.m. Free. I nfo! 345-7847. 




health & fitness 

gulDED mEDItAtloN: Marna Erech facilitates an 
5:30-7 p.m. Sll suggested donation. Info. 238-7908. 

Integrative Herbalism. Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. 515-18; 
preregister. Info. 224-7100. 




Middlebury, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 


A bAND cAII ED DEAth ': Mark Christopher Covino 


WED.02 » P.50 




USt Your upcomi Ng EVENt h Er E for fr EE! 




cALENDAr EVENt ;S iN SEVEN DAYS: 





Standout Stanzas 

For the past 30 years, award-winning poet Cornelius Eady has brought 
the African American experience to the page. With direct, economical 
language and a biting, yet musical cadence, he examines race amid larger 
societal constructs. Of his work, renowned poet June Jordan said he 
"leads and cuts a line like no one else.” This style defines eight collections 
of poetry as well as theatrical works — including the librettcRunningMon, 
a Pulitzer Prize drama finalist. In 1996, Eady cofounded Cave Canem, the 
critically acclaimed workshop/retreat for black poets. He brings his far- 
reaching creative influence to the Haybarn Literary Festival. 

cor NELiuSEADY 

Tuesday, October 8, 7:30 p.m., at Haybarn Theatre, Goddard College, In 
Plainfield. Free. Info, 454-8311, goddard.edu 


0CT.4 COMEDY 


REGGIE WATTS 

Friday, October 4, 8 p, 
at Flynn MainStage 
in Burlington. $15-36. 
Info. 863-5966. 
fl ynntix.org 






Mad Libs 


ordsmith. comedian, musician, 
actor ... Reggie Watts is all of 
these and then some. With 
mprovisational style New York 
■ .Magazine calls a "gourmet word 
salad," the Brooklyn-based 
standup shuns conventional 
comedy. An accomplished 
singer and beatboxer. he 
records impromptu freestyles 
on a looping machine, which 
replays his vocals as background 
music. What happens next is 
anyone's guess. It might be a 
song or a story told in different 
languages, accents and personas. 

Either way. Watts' transitions happen 



Leading by Example 

Rather than shy away, Jackson Katz faces 
di' cult subject matter head-on. The educator, 
fi lmmaker, social theorist and author of The 
Macho Paradox: Why Some Men Hurt Women 
and How All Men Can Help is internationally 
recognized for his pioneering work in gender 
violence prevention. Dedicated to creating a 
dialogue about the often-silenced social issue 
in schools, sports culture and the military, he 
regularly lectures around the world. With an 
engaging delivery, he brings humor, wit and 
cutting-edge analysis to “More Than a Few 
Good Men: A Lecture on American Manhood 
and Violence Against Women.” 

JACKSON KATZ 

Tuesday. October 8, 8 p.m., at McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Michaels'College, in Colchester. Free. 
Info, 654-2356. smcvt.edu 



le blink of an eye. Beneath 
these absurd antics lies a gift 
for observation, and an 
^ adherence — however 
haphazard — to the 
fractional moments 
■ that defi ne daily life. 



SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO SEE VIDEOS 

SEE PAGE 9 

Harmonious 

Happenings 

To say the members of Stile Antico are 
in sync is an understatement. Working 
without a conductor, the acclaimed 
British vocal ensemble embraces 
complex polyphonic arrangements with 
ease. This technical ability informs an 
imaginative, youthful approach to a 
repertoire that ranges from Renaissance 
composer William Byrd to the early 
Baroque period and beyond. Having met 
through college choirs, the singers’ strong 
friendships make for precise, yet subtle 
communication when navigating intricate 
rhythms and pitches. This cohesiveness 
is palpable on their 2009 Gramophone 
Award-winning album, Song of Songs, and 
each time these a cappella stars take the 
stage. 

STILE ANTICO 

T uesday, October 8, 7 p.m.. at North 
Congregational Church in St, Johnsbury 
& Wednesday. October 9, 7 p.m., at 
Marlboro College. $15-39. Info, 748-2600. 
kingdomcounty.org 


0 


! 

- 


£ 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: 

4-5 p.m. Free. Info, B78-4918. 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 

Middlebury. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info 388-4369. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

per Tamily. Info. 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents alike. Buttered Noodles. Wllllston. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 784-1810. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 through 

Free Library. Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-7216. 

STORY WALK: See WED.02. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

TOUCH A TRUCK FOR KIDS: Take the wheel! Kiddos 

Info, 893-4922. 

WORCESTER PLAYGROUP: Crafts, snacks and 

9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 223-1312. 

language 

PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with a 


music 

ANGELIQUE KIDJO: Combining Afropop and 


‘GOLDBERG & CAMPBELL. SACRED + PROFANE’: 

See WED.02. 8 p.m. 

'MENOPAUSE. THE MUSICAL': Jeanle Linders' 

Opera House. N.H., 7:30 p.m. $32.50-52.50. Info. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'OTHELLO': Nicholas 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'OTHELLO': 
MIDDLEBURY: See above listing. Town Hall 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'OTHELLO': ST. 
JOHNSBURY: See above listing. Catamount 

748-2600. 

'RUMORS': Marcel Freda directs this Waterbury 

Playhouse. 7:30 p.m. $25-27. Inro. 498-3755. 

THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE': See WED.02. 8-10 

TWELVE ANGRY MEN': See WED.02. 7:30 p.m. 


ELLEN STIMSON: In Mud Season, the local author 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: See WED.02. 10 a.m.-8 
'HEAR ME. SEE ME: INCARCERATED WOMEN 


Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 488-0531. 
KARIMA BENNOUNE: The professor of Intema- 

Royalton, 5:30-7 pjn. Free. Info, 831-1058. 

WORD THURSDAYS: A poetry reading highlights 


Woodstock. 8 p.m. $15-18. Info. 457-3981. 

MUSIC IN THE LOFT CONCERT SERIES: Tim Brick 

Shelburne Vineyard. 6-8:30 p.m. Free: wine, beer 

UVM HOMECOMING CONCERT: The Department 

Burlington. 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

outdoors 

OCTOBER UNDER THE NIGHT SKY: Weather 


KAY ARMATAGE: The University of Toronto profes- 
Room. Angell College Center. SUNY Plattsburgh, 


'FAMILY OF EWE': Under writer-director Carole 

nine women. Black Box Theater, Main Street 


Room. Feinberg Library. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 5 


FRI.04 


MONTPELIER ART WALK: VERMONT HISTORY 

Free. Info, B28-2180. 

business 

2013 UVM FAMILY BUSINESS AWARDS: UVM 


comedy 

COMEDY FOR A CAUSE: Local Jokesters deliver 

ArtsRIot, Burlington. 6:30 p.m. S15; cash bar and 
food. Info, 861-0146. 

REGGIE WATTS: Known for a style that blends 

FRI.04 » P.52 


25% Off Storewide , 


a (Excluding gift certificates, repairs 8 class lees.) - 


Bead C i az y. 

SEESJ 


BEAD 
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conferences 

p.m. Free. Info, 656-2292 or 656-2176. 








n.; dance. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $8-10: 

' *’ " " * A. Burlington. 8-10:30 p.n 


r : SeeWED.02. 






food & drink 

Bello Ws falls farmers market : Music 




“d.. Danville. 7:30 p.m. $25-35. lnfo.708-932-5153. 


Burlington City Hall Park.7 p.m. $14-18. Info. 
863-5966. 

Peacham.7-10 p.m. Free. Info. 592-3057. 

fairs Scfestivals 

killington hay f esti Val : See WED.02. 8 a.m. 
turtle fslan D har Vest festl Val : Jon 


$5. Info, 658-7477. * ^ 


Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 10:30 am. 


Free. Info. 434-3036. ^ 

9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 


Lebanon Opera House. N.H.. 7:30 p.m. $25. Info. 

to kick off the Stowe Rotary Oktoberfest. Mayo 
Fields, Weeks Hill Road. Stowe, 7-11 p.m. Free. Info. 

Church. Sheldon. 7:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 
326-4603. 




$10. Info. 878-0700. 


under 3. Info, 457-2355. 

Street. Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 533-2337. 

games 

6-8 p.m. B Free. Info, 865-7211. ^ 


■n. 10-10:30 a m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 


Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. Free: 
story Walk : See WED.02, 10 a.m.-4p.m. 

10:15 a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 878-491B. 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4 p.m. Free. Info. 

music 

p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

Burlington Beetho Ven Cy Cle : The award- 

Day Ve hu Ckett : The guitarist and Mlddlebury 


helen Weston & Bessette Quartet : Backed by 


656-7776. 


in search of moose Wallo Ws& War Biers : 

434-3068. cwllkinson@audubon.org. 

talks 


$5. Info. 864-3516. 

Center. UVM. Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


Hlnesburg.7 p.m. Free. Info. 482-518 9. 

House” 8 p.m. $22-37. lnfo,476-B188. 


theater 

'Deathtra P‘: QNEK Productions stages Ira Levin's 

Opera House. Derby Line. 7:30 p.m. $13-15. Info. 
334-2216 or 873-3022. 

'family of eWe': See THU.03. 7:30 p.m. 

See WED.02. 8 p.m. 





FIND FUt URE DAt ES + UPDAt ES At 


Info. 748-2600. 

'Rumo Rs': See THU.03. 7:30 p.m. 

'the Pi Rates o F Penzance' : See WED.OZ, 8-10 

t we I VeangRy men': See WED.02. 7:30 p.m. 

Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m. $18. 

words 

860-6203. 

10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 773-1860. ^ 

Fall colo Rs boo k sale : See WED.02. 10 a.m.- 


sat.05 

activism 


a.m.: walk. 10:30 a.m. Donations. Info. 272-6564. 

Burlington. 10 a.m.-noon $24. Info' 425-2700 

community 

bRad Fo Rd wo Rldwide Photo walk : Local pho- 

Llbrary, 9 a.m. Free: preregister. Info. 222-4536 or 


Tunbridge Town Hall. 7 p.m. S3-5. Info. 889-9421. 

wfllistonFj Re dePaRtment Fi Re PReVention 


$50; preregister. Info. 985-0865. 


Vermont Ballet Theater and School, Essex, 1:30 p.m. 

of Peter Pan leaves off. Proceeds benefit the Elijah 
Info. 448-0893. 

10:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 

dead noRthVe Rmont : See FRI.04. 7:30 p.m. 

Free. Info. 865-4424. 

Fall Rummage sale : See FRI.04. 8 a.m.-l p.m. 

Justin moRRIII homestead touR: See WED.02. 


statue. Battery Park, Burlington, 11 am. $10: $5 for 
Info. 522-8259, 

touR: See* *.04, 7 p.m. 

Rummage sale : See FRI.04, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
tag sale : See FRI.04. 8 a.m.-2 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 


craft participation. Info. 247-6401. 


t the Children's 




killing ton hay Festl Val : See WED.02. 8 a.m. 

Rocktobe RF 

Mayo Fields. Weeks Hill Road. Stowe.10 am.-8 p.rn. 




'the hung Ry heaRt' : See THU.03. Enosburg 
come, first served. Info* 357-4616. 

Hanover. N.H. 7 p.m. $8. Info. 603-646-2422. 


277-0180. 

Grand Isle. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 372-3291. 

J unction. 5:30 p.m. & 6:ll p.m. $6-10; takeout 
available. Info. 878-8314 or 879-6989. 

Free* nfo. 933-4503. 

middlebu Ry FaRmeRs ma Rket : See WED.02. 9 

Free, lnfo.370-6040. 

arms' reach. Depot Park, Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 773-4813. 

Free. Info. 985-2472. shelburnefarmersmarket@ 


games 

health & fitness 


food & drink 

. Walden Heights Nursery & Orchard. 


Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 


Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

861-4769 or 238-7908. 

kids 

10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. fnfo. 482-5189. 


SAT.05 » P.54 


calendar 


5AT.05 « P.53 

Memorial Hall. SUNY^PIatUburgh.N.Y., 5:30-9 S p.m. 
$10. Info. 518-564-4147. 


;e. lnfo,448-33! 


star y Wal K: See WED.02.10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

School of Ballet and Dance. Lake Placid Center for 


Quebec,12:45 p.m. Prices vary. Info. 450-292-3456. 


music 

College, 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-31 68. ^ 

Bel a Fie CK's Ba NJo summit : Heralded by fans 


p.m. S48-55. Info. 760-4634. 

Center. Rochester, 7 p.m. $7.50-10. Info. 767-4258. 

ister: BYOB. Info. 465-4071. 


outdoors 

dead Cree KWildli Fe day: Nature lovers explore 




seminars 

Ethan Allen. Colchester. 10:30 a.m.-noon $5. Info. 


dou Ble header : Hot wheels! The Black Ice 

9 p.m. $6-15. Info, 318-1751. 

Protect Our Winters (POW). Catamount Outdoor 

talks 

vermo Nt o Id Cemeter y asso ciatio N Fall 


theater 

BeNeFit Ca Baret : The Ladies of the Rainbow 

$20: cash bar. Info. 479-1229. 

'deathtrap' : See FR1.04. 7:30 p.m. 

'Famil y o FeWe': See THU.03. 7:30 p.m. 

SeeWED.02, 8 p.m. 

h urr y u p a Nd Wait' : See FRI.04. 1 p.m. & 8 p.m. 
'pluto is I iste NiNg': See FRI.04. 8 p.m. 

$6-28. Info, 748-2600. 

'rumors' : See THU.03. 7:30 p.m. 

the met: I ive iN hd series: I aKe pi aCid: See 

p.m. $12-18. Info, 518-523-2512 . 

t he met : I ive i N hd series: m 

Town HallTheater.Middlebury.l 

the met: I ive iN hd series: ri 

Paramount Theatre. Rutland, 12: 




words 

Book sale : See FRI.04. 1 

Fall Colors Boo Ksale 


Info. 870-7228. 

p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 


t he met : I ive i N hd series: south 
12:55 p.m. $22-24. Info. 660-9300. 
t he met: I ive iN hd series: st. Joh NsBur y: 

'the pira teso FpeNzaNCe': See WED.02. 8- 

'tWelve aNgry meN': See WED.02. 7:30 p.m. 

'youNg Fra NKeNstei Nthe musi Cal' : See 




fairs & festivals 


$3-10 includes lunch. Info. 765-4288. 

apple 8i pump KIN Cele Bra tio N: See SAT.05,10 
a.m.-S p.m. 

West Monitor Barn. Richmond. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
S3-5. Info. 863-4839. 


su N.06 

activism 

888-7666. 

Plainfield. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 322-1601. 


comedy 

Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $45-75. Info. 863-5966. 

community 


a.m.-2 p.n 
Info. 426-3581. 

Kill! Ngto N hay Festiv al : See WED.02. 8 am. 
sto We rotar y oKto BerFest : See SAT.05.11 


Center. Burlington. 1:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 863-5966. 

Burlington. 4:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 863-5966. 

't he h u Ngr y heart* : See THU.03. Missisquoi 
Valley Union Middle & High School. Swanton, 7 p.m. 


food & drink 

apple tasti Ng extra vaga Nza : See SAT.05,10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 


High School, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. I nfo, sbfm.man- 

Barn Shops Field. Stowe, 10:30 am.-3 p.m. Free. 
Info. 472-8027 or 498-4734. info@stowevtfarmers- 


Bal KaNFol K daNCiNg: Louise Brill and Larry 

tion. Info, 540-1020. 




health & fitness 

spiritu al heali Ng 8> eNergy -upli Fti Ng 


19th Ce Ntur y apple 8t harvest Festiv al : 


' Ju Nie B. Jo Nes' : See FRI.04. Spaulding 
Hanover. N.H.. 3 p.m. $10-23. Info. 603-646-2422. 

r ussia N p I ay t ime With Na tasha : Kiddos 

Williston. 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
stor y Wal K: See WED.02.10 a.m.-4 p.m. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


preregister. Info. 434-2167. 

TERRIFIC TRACTORS & OTHER COOL MACHINES: 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 


montreal 

CELTIC HARMONIES INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: 

See SAT.05, 8 p.m. 

music 

ALICIA CHAPMAN: Pianist Daniel Weiseraccompa- 

ARCHIE FISHER: Scotland's renowned folk trou- 

Sustic Fund. McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 

JANE BOXALL: In "Portable Percussionist" the 

Burlington. 12:30-1:15 p.m. Free. Info, B25-2165. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

THE OLLABELLES & THE SMALL CHOIR: Katie 


outdoors 

MOUNT ZION HIKE: Site interpreter Carl Fuller 

quired. Hubbardton Battlefield State Historic Site. 
2-5 p.m. 52; free for kids under 15. Info. 273-2282. 

PEOPLE'S UNITED BANK MILK BOWL: Dubbed 

Speed Bowl, Barre. 1 p.m. $10-30; free for kids 12 
and under. Info, 244-6963. 

WOMEN S INDOOR PICKUP SOCCER: Oulck-rooted 

and up. Inro. S64-0123. 

theater 

'DEATHTRAP': See FRI.04. 2 p.m. 

'FAMILY OF EWE': See THU.03. 2 p.m. 

'PLUTO IS LISTENING': See FRI.04. 2 p.m. 

ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS’: See 
Info, 74B-2600. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: See SAT.05. 1 p.m. 
TWELVE ANGRY MEN': See WED.02. 5 p.m. 
YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN THE MUSICAL': See 

FRI.04. 5 p.m. 

words 


JAN REYNOLDS: See SAT.05. noon-5 p.m. 

SUSAN KATZ SAITOH: the local author signs and 


MON. 07 


community 

BURLINGTON CITY COUNCIL MEETING: F-35 

865-7000. 

WILLISTON SIDEWALK CONNECTOR PROJECT: 

Williston, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-1794. 

dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 






SALSA DANCE CLASS: DsantosVT leads hlp- 


'FINDING THE MIRACLE' GATHERING: Group 

TIBETAN SINGING & HEALING BOWL MEDITATION: 


fairs & festivals 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.02. 8 a.r 


CINE SALON: 'HOMAGES DU ROGER EBERT': 

603-643-4120. 

'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 
PART ONE': See FRI.04. Town Hall Theater. 


THE FALL-INSPIRED VEGETARIAN: Jessica 


TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 651-5012. 



Share the 
Power of 
Family 


Howard Center is looking for 
a family to provide respite 
and/or full-time foster care 
for Natalie, a charming and 
precocious 11-year-old girl. 




r .i.pp.e.d.: See WED.02. 6-7 p.m. 

a.m. & 6:15-7:15 p.m. 510: S5 for optional tea. Info. 

Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

family. Info. 878-4918. 

pres Chool stor y hour : See WED.02. 11:30 a.m. 

Ister. Info, 865-7216. 

stor y WAIk : See WED.02. 10 a. m.-4 p.m. 




music 

Paramount Theatre. Rutland. 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 
775-0903. 

South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0030. 

seminars 


Info. 224-7100. 

Golf Course. Milton. 6 p.m. $5. Info. 893-0234. 


Church. South Burlington. 2 p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 

theater 


WED.02, 6:30-8 p.m. 

FAII Colors boo ksAle: See WED.02. 10 a.m.-8 

10:30 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info. 454-8311. 

Library. Williston. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


tue .08 


activism 

agriculture 

gro W it! gArden I eAder Workshop : Master 

community 

WomensAFe volunteer tr Aining : See WED.02. 
5:30-8:30 p.m. 


preregister. Info. 882-3002. 


required. Champlain Club. Burlington. 7:30-9:30 


film 

new eng! And it All An Film Festiv Al : Set in 

subtitles. Room 427. Waterman Building, UVM. 


food & drink 






health & fitness 


kids 

Children's stor y time: See FRI.04.10:30 a.m. 

Burlington, 3:15-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

FAII stor y time: See WED.02, 10 a.m. 

Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 


slot. Info. 849-2420. 

stor y t jme With Corey : Read-aloud tales and 
Free.fnfo. 764-1810. 

stor y WAIk : See WED.02. 10 a.m.-4 p.m 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free: 

Public Library. Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister limited space. Info. 388-4097. 


language 


Mlddlebury.il a.m.-12:15p.m e Free.lnfo'453-2118. 
Free. Info, 540-0195. 


Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 864-5088. 


music 

5-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 922-7149. shea.robert007@ 

39. Info. 748-2600. 

seminars 

Library, South Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
598-1908. 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 671-4569. 

I iving With Alzheimer's: For mid-st Age 

Burlington College, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $10: preregister. 


talks 


theater 

'tW el ve Angr y men' : See WED.02. 7:30 p.m. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 



yXMTHEATRE Presents 

AGATHA CHRISTIE’S 



I 



October 3-5 & October 10-13 

Tickets/Information 802-656-2094 WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 







an your 

_ENDAR s 


HUBBARDTON FORGE 


The Uniting House has the largest Hubbardton Forge Gallery irv the World- 
Come see this spectacular hand-forged, Vermont made lighting gallery. 


FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 


□ □B0 


H K A I T H S O U RC K 

FLETCHER ALLEN IS BRINGING GOOD HEALTH TO YOU 


BREAST CANCER PREVENTION: HOW TO REDUCE YOUR RISK 

Ted James, MD, Fletcher Allen Health Care 

when Wednesday, October 9, 6:00-7:30 pm 

where Davis Auditorium, Burlington 

DRIVING AS YOU AGE: WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW 

Sgt. Garry Scott, Vermont State Police 

when Thursday, October 17, 6:30-8:00 pm 

where Davis Auditorium, Burlington 

WHAT IS INTEGRATIVE HEALTH CARE? 

Jennifer Ayer, MD, Fletcher Allen Health Care and Laura Mann Center Board 
Member; Bree Greenberg-Betyamin, MS Ed., LMFT, Vermont Center for 
Integrative Therapy and Laura Mann Center Board Member 
when Tuesday, October 22, 6:30-8:00 pm 
where Davis Auditorium, Burlington 

Community Health Improvement at Fletcher Allen offers FREE educational 
programs such as healthy lifestyle classes, multi-week workshops and 
screenings. Pre-registration is required. Directions will be provided upon 
registration. Free parking is available onsite for all classes. Class sizes may 
be limited. For more information, call (802) 847-2278. 


It Is Art & It Is Light 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


® AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 







classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


art 

ART a POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Pottery. Wed. 


Mon. & Wed. Wheel Classes. 


INTRO TO ILLUSTRATING 


Cost: $75/3 1.5-hr. classes. 
Location e Writers' Bam. 233 

bodywork 

TRADITIONAL BODY 
THERAPIES: ~ is short course 

a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: $320/4 days; 


252 Main St., Montpelier : Info: 
224-7100. info@vtherbcenter.org. 

burlington city 
arts 

ADOBE INDESIGN CS6: No 


Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

CLAY: ITALIAN TILE 
DECORATION:' e traditional 

5108/BCA members. Location : 
8CA Clay Studio, 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING: 


7-Dec. 13, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5370/ 


Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

CRAFTING AN ARTIST 
STATEMENT: Your artist's State- 


Curator. DJ Hellerman. Artists 
Nov. 6. 6-8 p.m. Cost: S20/per- 


OIY NIGHT: POM CHANDELIER: 


Cost: $25/person: S22.S0/BCA 
Studio, 250 Main St., Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY CREATURES: Take 

Cost: 525/p erson: S22.50/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

KIDS: DIY HALLOWEEN 
COSTUMES: Learn to design and 

Church Street with local fashion 


S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St„ 

KIDS: ITSY BITSY FASHION: 

Elliot Ages 6-8. Oct. 79. 1-3 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person: S22.50/BCA 


PAINTING: ABSTRACT: Students 

5190/person; S171/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center. 135 

PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 




Cost: S80/person; 572/8 CA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

: DIY HALLOWEEN: Come 


3880 printer will all be covered. 


rerson; S22.S0/BCA members, 
.ocation: BCA Center. 135 Church 


Cost: $2S0/person: S225/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 
135 Church St.. Burlington. 

PHOTO: BaW DARKROOM: 

Weekly on Mon.. Oct. 21-Dec. 

16, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $215/ 


Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 


735 Church St. Burlington. 


Location: BCA Center 135 Church 

PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORK: Learn techniques 


person: 522. 50/8 CA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PRINT: WOODCUT: Discover the 

left in “relief after the board has 


person; S1B0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio, 250 

SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 

Cost: 520/person; S78/8CA 
735 Church St., Burlington. 
SILKSCREENING: Learn avariety 

S200/person; S180/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main St., Burlington. 

SILKSCREENING II: Advance 

person: S180/BCA members. 


SOUND RECOROING AND 
COMPOSITION: Guided ‘sound- 

person: S730.50/BCA members. 


TEENS: SILKSCREEN: Take your 

Valyou. Nov. 2, 1-3 p.m. Cost: 
525/person: 522.50/8 CA mem- 

250 Main St.. Burlington. 

USING SOCIAL MEOIA TO 
PROMOTE YOUR ARTWORK: 


520/person: S78/BCA members. 


cooking 

FEASTING FROM THE GARDEN 
YEAR-ROUND: Join horticultur- 

do sell out. Oct. 72. 70-77:30 a.m. 

Ave.. Burlington. Info: 660-3505- 







B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 

training this fall/winter. $50/ 

ISO Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0736. honestyogastu- 

DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

6 p.m. $13/person for one-hour 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 



9:75 p.m. Cost; $70/7-hr. class. 

tyler@hotmail.com. dsantosvt. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone, or 

Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. S9S-6757, 

design/build 

FOREST TO FURNITURE: Build a 


the Shelburne Craft School. Oct. 
4, 4:30 -Oct. 6. 3 p.m. Cost: S350, 


als, lunch and BBO on Sunday. 

Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. Info: Tre 
McCarney. 985-8686. registra- 

drumming 

TAIKO. D JEMBE & CONGAS!: 

begin Oct. 22. Dec. 3 & Jan. 28. 
5:30-6:30 p.m.. $72/6 weeks. 

dates. 4:30-5:20 p.m. $60/6 
6 p.m.. $60/4 weeks. S78/class. 

7:30-8:30 p.m.. $54/3 weeks! 
Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 

Paton, 999-4255, spaton55@ 

empowerment 


for CEUs. Led by Sue Mehrtens. 
73. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cost: S75/per- 


Waterbury. Info: Sue, 244-7909. 


CONSCIOUS PROSPERITY: JUNG 
ON MONEY: This course brings a 

Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


flynn arts 


Dancehall Hip-Hop, Ladies' Hip- 

Info: 652-4548-4. 


healing arts 

TOUCH DRAWING: OPENING TO 

to and from the Self. Oct. 5. 9 
a.m.-noon. Cost: $3S/3-hr. class; 

JourneyWorks, 77 Kilburn St., 
860-6203. jfcristel67@ , botmai7. 

Helen day art 
center 

FOUND OBJECT SCULPTURE: 

With a little direction, patience 




language 


Glen Hutcheson. OcL 27. 9 a.m.-4 
Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 

ACRYLIC PAINTING FOR ALL: 

Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


ACRYLICS! TEEN WORKSHOP: 


Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 
253-83S8, helenday.com. 

WATERCOLOR DESIGN AND 
TECHNIQUE: Using a variety 

Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 
St, Stowe. Info: 253-8358, 


RUSTIC FURNITURE MAKING: 


Speer. Weekly on Wed.. Oct. 

Helen Day Art Center, 90 Pond 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Herbs for 

October78. 6-8 p.m.; Botanical 
23. 6-8 p.m.; Herbs and Yoga for 




Integrative Herbalism. 252 Main 
SL. Montpelier. Info: 224-7)00. 

ESSENTIAL OILS WORKSHOP: 

224-7100 . info@vtherbcenter.org. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Open house. OcL 26, 

1-3 p.m, at Tulsi Tea Room, 

Wisdom of the Herbs 2014 Eight 

24- 25, Jun. 28-29. Jul. 26-27. 
Aug. 23-24. Sept. 27-28. OcL 

25- 26 & Nov. 8-9, 2014. Tuition 
$1750. payment plan $187.50/ 




LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


8-0ct. 29. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $7 00/ 

75 San Remo Dr, suite 204. S. 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




Champlain Valley. 257 Pine St. 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




55 Leroy Rd, Willis ton. Info: 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.com. 


BRINGING MINDFULNESS TO 
DIFFICULT EMOTIONS: During 






S hambhala Center. 187 S. 
658-6795, burlingtonshambha- 

SHYAM DHYAAN ONENESS 
MEDITATION: Marie-Lou Millerick 

Oct. 79, 7-5 p.m. $75. Both ses- 
sions: $95. Location: Yoga Roots. 
6221 Shelburne Rd.. Shelburne 


Fernandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 


painting 


PAINTING & DRAWING STUDIO: 






self in shape! Wed, Oct. 76-Wov. 

Maggie St andley. 233-7676. 

relationships 

TANGO-INSPIRED COUPLES 
THERAPY: Express yourself and 

Kevin Gallagher, MS, LCMHC. 
NCC; Elizabeth Seyler. PhD. 4 


CLASS PHOTOS ♦ MORE INFO ONLINE 


p.m. Cost: $360/couple; prereg- 

Church, 265 College St.. 
Elizabeth M. Seyler. 658-5225. 


shamanism 

THE MEDICINE WHEEL: Making 


writing 




17 Kilburn St. Burlington. Info : 




25. 5:30 p.m. 5135. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. $16/class, 

Healing Center ). 7 80 Flynn Ave.. 


FINISH YOUR NOVEL!: Eric 
Rickstad, author of a New York 

noon-3 p.m. Cost: $950/10 3-hr. 
classes. Location: The Writers' 
Barn. 233 Falls Rd„ Shelburne. 
Info: Wind Ridge Books. Lin 
Stone. 985-3091 lin&windridge- 

WORLD BUILDING IN YA 

Cost: $40/3-hour class. Location: 

Maple St., Suite 220. Burlington. 
Info: Jessica Nelson. 267-467- 

WRITING SHORT: Whether 


Patrick Cavanaugh, 490-6405, 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St., Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


5700/5-hr. class. Lt 


Shelburne. Info: Wind Ridge 
Books. Lin Stone. 985-3097. 


BURLINGTON HOT YOGA. TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 




;.. Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 999-9963, 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. 574/class. $130/class 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

$15/class or $730/!0-dass card. 
$12/class for student or senior 
or $100/10 class punch card. 


Info: 497-0736, honestyogastu- 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


Chace Mill. 


yoga class: $120/10- 
$130/monthly unlim 

PRATYAAGATI JOURNEY HOME: 

5995/series. There are 3 pay- 


75 5 an Remo Dr., suite 204, 5. ' 
Burlington. Info: Bree. 658-9440- 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 



CATAMOUNT OUTDOOR 
FAMILY CENTER, WILLI9T0N 
EVENING SHOWS 

October 24di - 26th 

CHILDRENS MATINEE 

October 26th -}8.5Q 


THEHAUNTE0EOREST.ORG 


is LOOkiNG Foi^ VOLUNTEERS! 

HELp US; 

Build sets E organize props • Carve more than 1,000 jack-o-lanterns 
Style our actors hair and mate up • Guide attendees through the forest 

iNJEipiED? 

Contact katie at katiesthehauntedforest.org 
or call 802 . 238.0923 


arts 

parched? 

Grab a six pack of 
low-price fix for 20- and 
30-something arts fans. 



■mix/Mso onstage 


Buy now for the best seats at 

sixpackonstage.com 
SEVENJAYS .. 


Back by popular 
demand! The Burlington 
community is working 
together to help 
recent graduates 
and young workers 
explore the local 
performing arts scene. 

Choose six 
shows from: 




H Hjytf 





SCAN THIS PAGE 


music 

WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 
SEE PAGE 9 



Stormy Wednesday 

John Lackard's open mic gives Barre the blues 


"I came down with small-cell lung can- 
cer three years ago,” she sa ys. "I almos t 
died. At the time, I had been pla ying with 
a guy named Bob Sk owronski, who I met 
at the blues jam. And after I got diagnosed, 
Bob thought we should do a r ecording of 

Together with Lackard on bass and Riu 1 
Hislop on drums, Babral and Skowronski 
recorded five songs as Skidder Road. 

“We thought that w ould be the end of 
it,”Babral says without irony. “Well, lo and 
behold, I recovered enough to play again. 
And I decided w e needed to fi nish the al- 
bum." The result was I Don't Want to Go to 
Heaven, released in 2012. 

Lackard speaks respectfully of the role 
the jam nights have played in Babral’s can- 
cer fight. 

“Keeping the music going for her has 
made a big di° erence,” he says. “And that’s 
one of the things that has kept me going." 

In ways large and small, Lackard’s jams 
have made a di° erence in the lives of other 

“Back in the ’90s , this tall, thin y oung 
fella came into Charlie -O’s, and he w as 
talking about some cool blues stu° ," Lack- 
ard recalls. “He asked if he could sit in. And 
I said, let’s do it. Don't be shy. So he did.” 

That “kid,” who had jus t arrived in 
Vermont, was local bluesman D ave Keller, 
who, years later, still recalls that session as 
a warm welcome to his new home. 

"John is a trailblazer for blues players in 
Vermont,” says Keller. "He created a door 
that I could w alk through. Sitting in with 
him that day made me believe that playing 
my music in Vermont was possible.” 

For John Lackard, it’s all about cr eat- 
ing a setting in which musician^ from total 
neophytes to experienced pros, can shine. 
And he says it’s definitely worth it, even if 
"sometimes it gets tedious, with the late 
hours and trying to fit it into my schedule,” 
he says. “But I really enjoy helping people 
along musically. I’m just trying to make 
their night as good as possible . I guess 
that’s a curse that’s on me.” © 


John Lackard's open mic blues jam is every 
Wednesday beginning at 9 p.m. at Gusto's in 
Barre. Free. 



I aW ednesday night at Gus to’s, 
rre’s venerable neighborhood pub/ 
tertainment complex. It's quietat 
: bar. But near the stage at the back 
of the room, things have started to perco- 
late. The drum kit and PA are set up, and 
the amps hum quietly under a couple of 
red spots. On the sidelines , a clus ter of 
musicians exchanges handshakes and 
enthusiastic greetings. It's time for J ohn 
Lackard's weekly open mic jam session, 
a musical s tew of blues and blues-based 
rock. Here, people come to get their y a 
yas out, launch musical careers and maybe 
even find a little salvation. 

John Foster, 61, paces the stage with 
the anticipation of abir d dog waiting to 
be let o° the leash. His H endrix Strat 
strapped on and plugged in, he throws out 
some greasy pentatonic runs , chops out 
some chords and chats with his temporary 
bandmates — a drummer, a bassist and an- 
other guitarist — as they mount the s tage. 
Finally, Foster flips his white baseball cap 
backward, screws it down tight and lopes 
into Creedence Clearwater Revival’s “B orn 
on the Bayou.” Instantly, he is transformed. 

Over the next half hour, Foster sings 
and shouts, struts and solos — sometimes 
smoothly, sometimes not — through a half 
dozen blues and blues-rock standards, an- 


chored by the quartz precision of Paul "Dr. 
Smooth” Hislop’s drumming and Lackard's 
bass, and swapping leads with guitarist 
Claudia Babral. For Foster, it’s a rare mo- 
ment in the spotlight, and it ’s something 
he and a small coterie of centr al Vermont 
blues lovers return for week after week. 

Lackard, 56, whose blues bands have 
been a V ermont staple for decades , says 
the jam got its start because people sim- 
ply wanted to play. "My band had a gig on 


moving to its current one at Gusto’s. And if 
the crowd is a bit less than diverse — tend- 
ing toward white males in their fifties and 
sixties — the reasons for showing up at the 
gig are varied and often deeply personal. 

Foster, a self -described “Army brat,” 
spent his childhood in German y, he says, 
feasting on rock and blues hitsbr oadcast 
over Radio L uxembourg. It’s been a long 
and sometimes di" cult journey from there 
to central Vermont, Foster acknowledges. 


I'M JUST TRYING TO IKE THEIR NIGHT AS GOOD AS POSSIBLE. 

JOHN LACKARD 


Thursdays in Rochester at the Silver Tooth 
Pub,” he says. "People would show up and 
want to sit in. Later , the same thing hap - 
pened at Charlie-O’s in Montpelier.” Over 
time, a model formed. Lackard — with long 
white hair, aviator wire rims and a laid- 
back demeanor — would show up hauling 
a PA, a bass guitar, a couple of lights and a 
drum kit. Anyone who wanted to join him 
was welcome. 

Since then, Lack ard’s jam has been a 
bit of a rolling stone, settling for a time in 
Chelsea and another Barre location before 


“It’s good for me to get out, ” he sa ys. 
"And when I’m up ther e and people ar e 
diggin’ me? It feels like when I did some - 
thing really good when I was a kid and my 
dad patted me on the head and said, ’good 

At 57, Claudia Babral, the only woman 
at tonight’s jam, looks the picture of a rock- 
and-roll rebel: short-cropped white hair 
tucked beneath a black beret, a hot-rodded 
Ibanez Iceman slung over her shoulder 
with a chr ome-studded strap. It’s a look 
she’s earned o ver decades, after forming 
her first rock band at" age 15 or 1 6,” she 

Since then, Babral has performed most- 
ly as a bass player. But a few years back, she 
decided she’d had enough. 

"I gotgood at bass , so I couldn’ t get to 
play guitar,” she says. "Then I had a midlife 
crisis and I decided I w as done pla ying 
bass, because there were things I w anted 
to do on guitar.” 

Lackard's Wednesday jams o° er Babral 
a chance to hone her six -string skills with 
aband — something thatwould otherwise 
be impossible. 

"It’s very hard in this day and age to get 
a band together,” she says. "All of us ar e 
older. People have jobs and kids in college 
and stu° like that. But we just want to get 
out and play. Even if you are playing two or 
three songs, you’re getting out. And we all 
know each other. It’s one big family.” 

For Babral, that family has played a crit- 
ical role as she faces the bigges t challenge 
of her life. 
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I Love Lamp 

“Um, what?” 

Like many of you, I’m sure, those 
two little words generally summed up 
my reaction to the news that broke 
late last week that Radio Bean is again 
expanding — or rather, how the Bean 
will be expanding. 

(Another, slightly lengthier 
version of that response I heard in 
conversations over the weekend: “Um, 
are you fucking kidding me?”) 

As we reported on our Live Culture 
blog last Friday, Bean honcho lee 
anderson has taken over the lease on 
the recently vacated Caribbean Buffet 
space next door to iDuino! (Duende) on 
North Winooski Avenue in Burlington 
and plans to knock down another wall. 
That alone isn’t especially surprising, 
given that rumors of the Bean moving 
into various storefronts along that block 
have been circulating practically since 
the cafe opened. (Watch your back, 
Lovely Nails!) But Lee Anderson being 
Lee Anderson, the chances of him doing 
something obvious with the room, 
such as adding more seating for the 
restaurant or retooling the joint for a 


bigger stage setup, were slim. Still, even 
the most creative among us probably 
wouldn’t have come up with the so- 
cockamamie-it’s-probably-brilliant idea 
that Anderson has. 

He’s opening a lamp shop. 

Um, what? 

That's right. Anderson is getting into 
the lighting business, in a manner of 
speaking. 

In a recent phone call to Seven Days, 
Anderson outlined his vision for the 
space, which is indeed a lamp shop. A 
"really eclectic lamp shop,” as he put it. 

In his as-yet-unnamed new venture, 
Anderson will be selling artisan 
lamps, handcrafted by local artists and 
builders. The shop will also feature 
other vintage-cool knickknacks as well 
as the “Kitty Corner,” a spot where 
Anderson’s wife, soul singer kat wright, 
will offer her own handmade wares — 
presumably including the killer new 
debut EP from her band, kat wright 

& THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND. Look for 

^mfculture 

^^^■vERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


a review of that EP next week, BTW. 
(Spoiler alert: holy shit!) 

He went on to say that the room will 
have a small bar, as well as a space for 
quieter music. He described a sort of 
speakeasy-style room, a cozy nook that 
can serve as a mellower alternative to 
the bustle of the restaurant and coffee 
shop for those who just want to chill out 
with a cocktail. Or buy a lamp. 

“It’s not going to be a bar that 
happens to have lamps for sale,” he said. 
“It’s going to be a lamp shop where 
you’ll happen to be able to have a glass 
of wine.” 

I confess to initially being as 
skeptical of Anderson’s latest big idea 
as I’m guessing many of you are. But 
sometimes you’ve just gotta follow the 
rabbit down the rabbit hole. Or at least 
through the looking glass of an empty 
storefront. 

During swale's 11th anniversary party 
at the Bean last Saturday, Anderson 
gave me a tour of the space and further 
explained what he had in mind. He 
showed me where a narrow hallway 
will lead from iDuino! and open into 
the speakeasy. He led me through the 
old restaurant’s byzantine passageways 
— it's seriously a maze back there — 
explaining where things will roughly go. 
He showed me where a ceiling will be 
removed to expose another six feet or so 
of airspace. He sounded pretty sure he’d 
get everything done by January 1. And 
he got me pretty damned excited about 
the whole thing. Stay tuned... 

BiteTorrent 


Speaking of the Swale anniversary, man, 
that was fun. Once again, Swaleoke — in 
which Swale acts as the backing band 
for anyone bold enough to sing pop 
songs with them, karaoke style — is just 
about the most entertaining gimmick 
going on the local scene. When it’s 
good, like ryan miller's take on tom 
petty’s “American Girl,” it’s awesome. 
But, much like normal karaoke, it’s just 
as much fun when it’s a bit of a train 
wreck — like a pair of friends’ version of 
the pixies’ “Where Is My Mind?” (Love 
ya, guys.) Just like last year, Swale’s 
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CLUB DATES 


music 





WED. 02 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: lespecial. 



HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



MONKEY HOUSE: Wednesday 



RADIO BEAN: Leo J. (folk), 7 



central 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekls & 




A Band Called ... bass drum of death are a garage-rock duo from Oxford, Miss., who sound like ... well, they sound exactly like what 
you'd expect a Southern garage-rock band called Bass Drum of Death to sound like. Which, as their recently released self-titled LP for Fat Possum 
Records reveals, is loud and playfully rowdy with a heaping helping of smarmy punk snarl. Catch them at Signal Kitchen in Burlington on Tuesday, 
October 8. 



0 


ARTEMIS 

FITNESS 
strength for life 


802-448-3769 

WWW.ARnMISFITNESSVT.COM 


A NEW CHALLENGE? 

NEED A JUMP START TO 


30 DAY TRIAL EXPERIENCE 


$89 


Individualized consultation 
and workout design 
3 Personal Training Sessions 
Unlimited Group Training 
30 Days gym membership 





Champlain 


CO ToI>AY! 

10VATED LOUNGE 

B , BEERS ON TAP 
E & DARTS 

>W SERVING LUNCH 

BEAR'S END LOUNGE 

CHECK OUR WEBSITE FOR.. 


2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 985-2S76 • champlalnlanes.conv 
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THE VALLEY PLAYERS THEATER presents 
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fOINe 


birthday bash was as much a celebration 
of the band as the local rock scene itself. 
And it was a blast. 


Sticking with Bean for a moment, fans 
of local Afro-pop outfit the move it move 
it will be delighted to know the band is 
playing a "reunion show” at the cozy 
hipster haunt this Saturday, October 5. 1 
use quotes there because, well, the band 
only broke up in February. So calling 
the show a reunion is in direct violation 
of Local Music Code 5.14 subsection D, 
which I just made up now and clearly 
states, “at least one year has to have 
passed since breaking up before your 
band can have a reunion gig, dammit" 
Otherwise, you were just on hiatus. 
However, I’ll let it slide this time, since 
ben werlin and co. are cool guys and a 
fun band. 


I finally made it down to Sweet 
Melissa’s, the new juke joint in the 
old Langdon Street Cafe building in 
Montpelier, for an abbreviated visit. I 
stopped by the bar with some friends 
during mark legrand's Honkv Tonk 
Happy Hour last Friday. And I gotta say, 
there’s a lot of potential in that room. 
Judging from LeGrand’s set — with 
SM co-owner jason jack on lead guitar, 
no less — the sound is good, which 
is unsurprising given the reputation 
of SM's sister venue, Moog’s Place 
in Morrisville. And the reconfigured 


space is definitely more spacious than 
LSC was, which bodes well for rocking 
later in the evening. I’ll definitely be 
back soon — if only to munch on their 
jalapeno poppers, which were silly 



It’s been a while since last we heard 
from NYC’s miss tess a the bon ton 
parade. That’s at least in part because, 
well, they broke up. But fret not, fans 
of jazz-inflected Americana! Tess has 
a new group, miss tess & the talkbacks, 
that picks up where the Bon Ton Parade 
left off, and it takes a detour to the kind 
of dusty, back-road juke joints that 
feature classic country and Western 
swing. The band’s new EP, The Love I 
Have for You, will come out later this 
month — October 29, to be precise. But 
in the meantime, the band is hitting 
the road, including a stop at the Skinny 
Pancake in Burlington this Thursday, 
October 4. 


Last but not least, in comedy news, local 
comedian and promoter phil davioson 
is mining some NYC connections to 
present up-and-coming comic adam 
newman at the Monkey House this 
Saturday, October 5. Newman is a New 
Hampshire native who recently made 
his late-night TV debut on “The Late 
Show with david letterman" — he’s got a 
great bit about stepping on a lobster in 
Brooklyn. He was also recently on “john 




Oliver's New York Stand-Up Show” on 
Comedy Central and was featured as a 
New Face at this year’s Just for Laughs 
Festival in Montreal. In short, Newman 
is a rising star in standup circles, so 
the chance to see him in the friendly 
confines of the Monkey House is pretty 
cool. Also cool: that our funny local 
comedian pals carmen lagala, will betts 
and Davidson himself open the show. © 



Oct 4-6, 11-13 and 18-19 
Fri S Sat shows at 730pm, Sundays at Spm 
Valley Players Theater, Rte 100, Waitsfield 
$18 General Admission 


Book by Hel Brooks & Thomas Meehan 
Music & Lyrics by Mel Brooks 

Directed by Shannon Ktonyak, Musk Direction by Daniel Biuce 


Co-produced bySutan Loynd and Christa Ian? 



TOUBAB KREWE 



WHAT A JOKE! - COMEDY OPEN MIC 

EVERY WEDNESDAY @ NECTAR'S - All AGES 7PM 





cLUBDAtES : 



bocktlop On her new record for Hardly Art Records, Sock It to Me, colleen gReen continues to deliver 
the lo-fi, overtly Descendants-influenced punk she first began experimenting with while living in Bos ton years 
ago. But that aggressive sound has been tempered a bit since she moved to California, resulting in a record that 
contrasts punk sneer with a certain newfound sw eetness and pop -informed, left-coast cool. Green plays the 
Monkey House in Winooski on Monday, October 7, with the MeMoRies and wHlte Fang . 


moN.07 // coLLEEN Gr EEN [pUNk] 








central 

tuPeloMus Ic Hall : Old Home Day 


northern 


(folk), 7:30 p.m.. Donations. 




Mon .07 


THu.03 « P.64 


FRI.04 


burlington area 


to the'90s ('90s dance party). 9 p.m.. $5. 
(rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 

HlgHeRgRound Ball Roo M: immortal 

Jun IPeR at Hotel Ve RMont : DJ cre8 
IIF t: Ladies Night. 9 p.m.. Free/S3. 


(Grateful Dead tribute). 9 p.m., S5. 
ontaPBaR&gRIII : King me (rock). 

5 p.m.. Free. Phil Abair Band (rock). 9 

•Tickle Belly - Basslck.il a.m„ Free. 

p.m.. Free. Luke Wesley (soul). 9:30 p.m.. 
Free. Ryan Ober & Friends (rock).ll p.m., 
Free. Binger (jam). 12:30 a.m.. Free. 

RuBen JaMes: DJ creB (hip-hop). 10:30 


40). 10 p.m.. Free. 

central 

(Top 40). 9 p.m.. S2. 

(rock). 7 p.m.. $25. AA. 

wHa MMy Ba R: Katie Trautz & Jay Ekis 

(folk), 7:30 p.m.. Free. 

chatnplain valley 

SI Main: Eight 02 (jazz). 8 p.m.. Free, 
city IIMI ts : city Limits Dance Party 

two B Rot HeRs taVeRn: coopers, 
(classic rock). 10 p.m.. $3. 

northern 

Moog'sPI ace: L08 (rock), 9 p.m.. Free. 

RIMRocks Mount aln taVeRn: Friday 


Flnnlgan'sPu B: Heisenbuells (rock), wHaMMy Ba R: Al 'n' Pete (Irish). 7:‘ 


sat. 05 


burlington area 

Backst age Pu B: Little Bus (rock). 9 
p.m.. Free. Little Bus (rock). 9:30 p.m.. 

cHuRcH & Main Rest auRant : Night 

Vision (EDm). 9 p.m.. Free. 

clu B Met Rono Me: Retronome ('80s 


(hip-hop).lO p.m. 

regional 

tHeRaPy: Pulse with DJ Nyce (hip-hop). 




Jun IPeR at Hotel Ve RMont : 2ack 
MaRRIot t Ha RBoR I ounge : Andrew 




Fitzgerald (folk). 9:30 p.m.. Free. Plato 






8 p.m.. $5-10 donation 

central 


sweet Mel Issa's : Andy Pitt (folk). S 
p.m.. Free, coco 8. Lafe (folk). 7 p.m.. $1 
LOB (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 


champlain valley 

(gypsy jazz). 8 p.m.. Free. 

Ba R a nt Idote : Hot Neon magic (80s 

city IIMI ts : Dance Party with DJ Earl 
(Top 40). 9 p.m.. Free. 


northern 

tHe HuB Plzze Rla & Pu B: Karaoke 




sun .06 


burlington area 

JP's Pu B: Dance Video Request Night 

Man Hat tan P Izza & Pu B: Karaoke. 


burlingto n area 

HlgHeRgRound Ball RooM: stars 
(indie rock). 7:30 p.m.. S20. AA. 

on taP BaR& gRIII : Andrew Parker- 


on taP BaR & gRIII :Openmicwith 
Wyiie.7 p.m.. Free. 


northern 


tue .08 

burlington area 


folk). 7:30 p.m., $14/16. AA. 

Monkey House : Latin Night with DJ 
Hector (salsa).B p.m.. $3/5.18+. 

Monty's old B Rick taVeRn: Open 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 

Humpasaur Jones, 
Breakup Music 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

Humpasaur Jones is one of the many 
aliases of local rapper, occasional 
blogger and hermetic North Country 
weirdo Justin Boland. Regardless of 
his sobriquet at any given moment — 
we’re partial to Wombaticus Rex — he 
is generally acknowledged as one of 
Vermont’s most talented, if mercurial, 
MCs. His latest recording as Hump 
Jones, Breakup Music, is a harrowing 
descent into the fractured, post-breakup 
male psyche that should serve to 
deepen the intrigue surrounding him. 
But its blunt honesty may just preclude 
him from ever getting laid again in 
Vermont. 

As its title implies, Breakup Music 
concerns itself primarily with the 
aftermath of a romantic split that 
inspires a downward spiral of bad 
behavior — think Hank Moody from 
“Californication” but with better 
flow. While his lyrics are clever and 
often humorous, a dark sense of tragic 
inevitability informs Boland's musings 
on love and sex. There is no shortage 


of dick-swinging exploits throughout 
the EP’s six cuts, but Hump Jones’ 
humping comes offless as typical 
masculine boasting than an admission 
of helpless — and at times, hapless — 
lechery. 

On the opener “Pub Crawl,” Boland 
excoriates the singles scene, describing 
with a sharp tongue and effortless flow 
the lovers and losers that populate 
any given bar on a Saturday night. He’s 
preaching from a certain self-righteous 
altitude when he spits, “I hate to be that 
hick with no manners / but you ain’t 
friends, you’re failures with matching 
low standards.” But it soon becomes 
clear his perch is no loftier than a 
barstool. “And every bar is the same but 
whatever, don’t sweat it, dude. / 1 might 
be talking shit but 1 am still sitting next 

Breakup Music is stitched together 
by a loose narrative thread — Boland 
himself describes it as a “short film 
of an EP.” But it’s never explicitly 
clear whether Boland is the central 
heartbroken figure or merely the 
narrator watching as the lead character 
boozily spins out of control. The guess 
here is a little of both. In either case, he 
frames scenes with a cinematographer's 
eye for detail. For example, on the 
bleak “Look Easy,” Boland attempts to 



persuade a disinterested lover to ignore 
the obvious cracks in their relationship 
by zoning out “with some mac and 
cheese and bad TV.” It’s a simple but 
devastating — and desperate — line. 
And it’s one of several such subtle turns 
that Boland uses to cut to the bone 
throughout the EP. 

As do many in the throes of a bad 
split, Boland asks a lot of questions. 

But on Breakup Music he offers few 
answers. Instead, he delivers a raw 
treatise on love and lust that makes no 
apologies for the self-destruction either 
can inspire. And he has no time or use 
for redemption. It is by turns fearless, 
funny and frightening and, as such, is 
thoroughly fascinating. 

Breakup Music by Humpasaur Jones 
is available at humpjones.bandcamp. 
com. Humpasaur Jones plays Signal 
Kitchen in Burlington on Saturday, 
October 12, with Black Milk. 


Barika, Rise 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On their 2011 debut, Remember, Barika 
explored the nexus where West African 
groove meets Western rock, funk and 
jazz. Or, as they call it, the “ethereal 
dubscape.” On the recently released 
follow-up, Rise, the band further mines 
that dance-friendly region of the 
musical globe, both expanding and fine- 
tuning its worldly sound. The result is a 
consistently powerful record that builds 
on the solid foundation lain down by 
its predecessor and suggests even more 
high-flying exploits to come. 

Bandleader, composer and n’goni 
player Craig Myers seems particularly 
taken with the Phoenix myth, a 
suggestion borne out in the album’s title 
and its first track, “From the Ashes." His 
instrument’s distinctively bright tones 
shimmer in a light, repetitive roll, while 
Caleb Bronz’s drums smolder below, 
building in intensity. After a pregnant 
pause, Barika explode in a burst of 
exultant horns, fueled by the propulsive 
groove of Bronz and bassist Rob Morse. 

Where Remember traded on deep, 
expansive grooves, Rise is built more 


on melodies. That’s not to say the 
record suffers any shortage of plunging 
rhythms. It certainly doesn’t. But it 
seems Myers has taken great care to 
craft melody lines that can hold up 
alongside that dense, low-end pulse and 
the hypnotic ripple of the n’goni. 

On “These Hills,” the horn section 
of Jacob Deva Racusin (tenor sax), 

Dave Purcell (trumpet), and guests 
Michael Chorney (baritone sax) and 
Adam Dotson (trombone, euphonium) 
soar over Andric Severance’s swirling 
keys. On the next track, the steamy, 
slow-burning title cut, the horns frame 
Myers' n’goni melody in a moody 
sort of call-and-response that builds 
to a bombastic, shared climax before 
receding again. “Hold On” boasts a 
similarly sinewy groove and melodic 
interplay. 

Things open up at the record’s 
midway point, specifically on “Angatta." 
Here Barika put aside their ethereal 
inclinations in favor of hard-charging 
funk-rock that’s built around a 
tribal rhythmic punch. It's about as 
straightforward as the band gets. For 
those wary of world music, this tune is 
an easy entry point. But stick around 



for "Bamana Ke,” which is maybe the 
record's most intriguing song and 
almost certainly its most world music-y. 

“Breathe” introduces the album’s 
third act, which is perhaps portentous 
in ye olde ethereal dubscape. It is here, 
and also in moments during “Fantan” 
and closer “Garden,” that Barika’s global 
fusion of styles comes most clearly into 
focus. It’s a fusion that benefits equally 
from sharp melodies, deeply rooted 
hypnotic grooves and a playful streak 
that ties it all together. 

Rise by Barika is available at 
barikamusic.com. Barika play ArtsRiot 
in Burlington on Friday, October 11. 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOURE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS. 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5. BURLINGTON. VT 05401 



3 incredible 
performances 
coming up! 


WEDS 10/2 

Rushad Eggleston 

9PM • S12 ONLINE/S15 AT THE DOOR 
FR1 10/4 

Miss Tess & 

The Talkbacks with the 
DuPont Brothers 

9PM • $8 ONLINE/SIO AT THE DOOR 

FRI 10/11 

Frank Solivan 
& Dirty Kitchen 

9PM • $8 ONLINE/SIO AT THE DOOR 



THE TIE DYE SHOP 

Garments & Housewares Dyed in VT 



29 South Main Street • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdye.com 

It’s Worth the Trip! 


RESPECT BOOKS 


C ROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1 995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 



NOTICE: COUNTY ORGANIZING CAUCUSES 
VERMONT PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Please join us for one of the following Progressive County Organizing 
Caucuses. At Town Caucuses this year, we focused on some key issues, including 
candidate recruitment, healthcare, getting corporate money out of Vermont 
politics, & divesting from the fossil fuel industry. At our County Caucuses, we will 
speakers on these & other issues, & elect County Officers & delegates to the State Committee. 




Addison: llsley Library, Middlebury, 10/13, 11:00AM 
Chittenden: O'Brien Community Center, Winooski, 10/8, 6:30PM 
Franklin: Enosburgh Library, Enosburg Falls, 10/7, 7:00PM 
Lamoille: Ellsworth Room, JSC, Johnson, 10/16, 7:00PM 
Washington: Old Labor Hall, Barre, 10/9, 6:30PM 


More info on these & other County Caucuses: www.progressiveparty.org or 802-229-0800 



Good News Garage^ 


Change a life! 

GoodNewsGarage.org 

877.GIVE.AUTO 


Tax Deductions 
Free Towing 




FLYNN 13/14 


Reggie Watts 


Friday, October 4 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 

® Dress Circle Seating Applies 
Sponsors AJLjEOTth ^£222^ kted0 W/flP 


Diana Krall 


_ www.dynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn 


swrem oinse merchants^ Mi ‘ VPR 


Wednesday, October 9 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

Tickets start at $25 



| CLUB DATES 

music 

NAI NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 


Theory of (R) evolution immortal technique has traveled a 
hard road that led him from Peru to Harlem and eventually to jail. But that perilous 
journey has given the MC a rare perspective that informs his progressive, idealistic 
brand of hip-hop. On his latest record, the Martyr, the rapper continues to fight 
societal ills and injustice with righteous rhymes and bombastic beats. This Friday, 
October 4, Immortal Technique co-headlines a bill with brother ali at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom in South Burlington, diabolic, i self devine and poison pen open. 
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i 
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SIGNAL KITCHEN: B: 


central 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Open Mic. 7 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Monster Hits Karaoke. 


northern 



WED. 09 


burlington area 

FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE. Scott Mangan (experimental). 



JUNIPER AT HOTEL VERMONT: Paul Asbell Trio 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Dayve Huckett (Jazz). 7 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 






RED SQUARE: DJ CreS (hip-hop), 10 p.m., Free. 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda s Acoustic Soul 


central 

BAGITOS Bruce Jone 

SKINNY PANCAKE: J; 





WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 


champlain valley 

BAR ANTIDOTE: Ryan Hanson (singer-songwriter). 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. Free. 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Y; 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. Free. 
PIECASSO: Trivia Night, 7 p.m.. Free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 8 p.m.. Free. ( 






The Point’s 

WORLD TOUR 2013 

Fall Edition is underway! 

1 k 

fli 


LAS VEGAS 


Listen for your chance to win » trip to Las Vegas for tne 

Life Is Beautiful Festival 

arring Beck, me Killers, Kings of Leon and Imagine Dragons^ 

starring Pearl Jam, Nine Inch Nails, and The Cure! 


GALLERY profile 


art 


Picturing Home 

Architectural photographer Susan Teare by amy lilly 


W ien Susan Teare arrives 
at the Burlington Furni- 
ture Company, where a 
selection of her architec- 
tural photographs hang, she apologizes 
for not looking up to pan It’s 10 a.m., but 
she has been up since dawn shooting 
a landscape in Charlotte. Teare is the 
kind of photographer who waits for the 
perfect natural light to do a job, and she 
couldn’t pass up the morning ’s rarified 
air and cloudless start. 

As one looks around at the exhibit — 
photo boards displaying interiors and 
exteriors of residences created by the 
South Burlington firm Peregrine De- 
sign/Build — it becomes clear that natu- 
ral light is the key factor in bringing the 
spaces Teare shoots to life . A modern, 
clean-lined bathroom looks perfectly lit 
without a hint of sunlight; the only ar - 
tificial light, the v anity fixture, simply 
adds a bar of w arm yellow to the gr ay 
and white surfaces . Exteriors of fully 
lit homes against evening skies that r e- 
tain a daylight-blue hue recall Magritte 
paintings in their arresting liminality. 

Teare got her s tart as a pr ofessional 
photographer with P eregrine shortly 
after moving to Vermont with her hus- 
band in 1996. At that time, photography 
was still her hobb y. A M aine native, 
Teare had studied art history as an un- 
dergraduate atBo wdoin and sneak ed 
into a photography class for an entir e 
semester. “I was never caught," she says 
with a chuckle. 

Later, after her grandfather’s death, 
Teare opened a closet to disco ver his 
Hasselblad camera, a S wedish brand 
famous for documenting the fi rst trip 
to the moon. I t hadn’t been used in 
years but still worked perfectly. Laying 
aside her Minolta, T eare started play- 
ing around with the vintage medium- 
format camera. Among the initial pic - 
tures she took with it in V ermont were 
portraits ofherfi rst child — she no w 
has a 16- and a 14-year-old — and the 
first child of her new friend, P eregrine 
founder Tim Frost. 

Frost recalls that, after he ask ed 
Teare to shoot some of the fi rm’s work 
so it could apply for a wards from the 
Home Builders & Remodelers Associa- 
tion of N orthern Vermont, "we imme- 
diately went from winning no pr ojects 





to winning everything. She gave us a big 
competitive advantage.” 

Teare started working for Fr ost in 
marketing and sales in the early 2000s , 
and her photogr aphs soon led her to 
freelance jobs with other ar chitecture 
firms. Frost encouraged her, though 
Teare had her doubts. “I just wasn’t sure 
about doing this as a business,” she re- 
calls. "I didn’t want to make my hobby 
a work thing and not have it be fun any- 

Teare has never regretted going pro- 
fessional, she says, adding, “I’m always 
thanking Tim for belie ving in me and 
trusting me.” Now using a digital H as- 
selblad, she shoots r egulariy for about 


20 architectural firms in the N ew Eng- 
land area, and will soon release a second 
book on architectural salvage, published 
by Norton, with coauthor Joanne Palmi- 
sano — who took over Teare’s marketing 
and sales position at Peregrine after she 

Teare’s photographs have appeared 
in This Old House, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Design N ew England, Fine 
Homebuilding and a host of other maga- 
zines. Fans of the w ebsite Houzz.com 
may have seen her work without realiz- 
ing it; fellow photographers most likely 
know of it fr om Professional Photogra- 
pher Magazine’s June 2013 feature on 
her. And, last year, Teare became a stock 


photographer for Getty Images, a global 
distributor of digital still imagery. 

What keeps Teare immersed in and 
loving the job is the challenge of fi tid- 
ing "what's happening in a space ,” she 
says. Usually, she spends an entir e day 
following the light through a house, and 
more time getting to kno w the resident 
family and its rhythms. She strips away 
clutter before a shoot but often lea ves 
traces of the residents in her photos, as 
in the pair of fiip-fiopsin one detail shot, 
part of a montage of interiors at the Bur- 
lington FUrniture exhibit. In her favor- 
ite shotin the sho w, depicting a South 
Hero vacation-home kitchen bathed in 
a calming morning light, Teare included 
the family’s young daughter curled up 
in a rocker with a book. 

Teare, who lives in a historic house in 
Essex Junction, says she is often floored 
by the amount of thinking and detail 
that architects and designers bring to 
a space. She attempts to bring that out 
in her photos, whether she’s shooting 
a historical renovation of an Oceanside 
residence on Cape Cod or a Logan Air- 
port expansion, both of which she pho - 
tographed earlier in the week we spoke 
to her. 

Capturing the architect’s intent, or 
the problem solved by a remodeled 
space, is one of two aims Teare pursues 
in every shot. The other is “to cr eate a 
sense of place, so that someone looks 
at it and sa ys, ‘I don’t know why, but I 
would just really like to live there.’” 

That’s generally the e t ect of the 
Burlington Furniture Company show, 
which is called “The Art of Place.” With 
an elegant mounting system devised by 
Peregrine architect Cli t Deetjen and 
photo boards printed b y Light-Works, 
the exhibit highlights particularly beau- 
tiful residences Peregrine has created or 
remodeled over its 25-year history. 

Teare still shoots for Peregrine regu- 
larly, but Frost no longer specifi es which 
shots he wants. “Whenever she asks me 
what I w ant her to tak e,” he says with a 
chuckle, “I just tell her she knows best.” ® 







TVIurales Pintados’ When the 

painters, sculptors and mural artists of the Cuban art 
collective the Murealando Project decided to convert 
a 100-year-old water-storage tank in their H avana 
neighborhood into a community center , Morgan 
Alexander had a vision: It was the perfect space for an 
art exhibition. The California-based photogr apher, 
who had been documenting street art in Havana since 
2006, asked the artists to create new work in response 
to the photos she and her partner, Kate M ack, had 
taken of their murals. The original photos alongside 
the artwork they inspired were presented in the 
rehabbed water tank in 2011. N ow they’re coming 
to the Gallery at M ain Street Landing in B urlington, 
October 4 through December 3. Don't miss the Cuban 
snacks at the opening reception on Friday, October 4, 
5-8 p.m. Pictured: "Yemaya.” 


TALKS & EVENTS « P.71 

ongoing 

burlington area 

30 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 

and Scotland, through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington. Info. 862-1001. 

’Coo L Mo VeS! Arti Str y of Motion' : An interac- 




gallery. Athenia Schinto, Susan Bull Riley, Betty Ball 

rating Colchester's 250th birthday with work that 

'CoLor. pAttern. wHiMSy, SCALeitHe BeSt 
of S HeLBurne Mu SeuM': Nearly lOOworks from 


Museum. Info. 985-3346. 

dAVid SMit H: 'Differences in Moments.' recent 

985-3848. 

eUz ABet H LLewe LLyn : 'Sunlight and Shadow.' 
October 31 at Charlotte Library. Info, 951-9076. 

Robert C. Kirk. Nora Mitchell. Emily Schmidt. 

Info, 862-9616. ^ 


in Burlington. Info, 652-4505. 

Hat's Art Hop Ale. Through November 30 at Pine 
Street Deli in Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 

KAren dAy-VAt H: Paintings by the Vermont 
artist. Curated by SEABA. Through November 30 at 




nort HemVer Mont Arti St ASSoCiAtion :Work 

HeAt HerM CgiLL: 'Night Moves.' sculptures that 

865-7166. 

Farms. Info. 865-7166. 




865-7291. 

' " 1. Info. 777-3686. ^ 

Furniture Company. Info. 383-180B. 


todd Kie L: Paintings by the 2013 Wall-to-Canvas 


Burlington. Info. 415-680-4966. 


985-3346. 

central 

& Fitness Studio in Montpelier. Info. 229-4676. 

Bakery & Cafe in Middlesex. Info. 223-3591. 


Waitsfield. Info, 617-842-3332. 

a eArt HAS MuSe: BeAuty . degr AdAtion, Hope, 

and Richard Weis. Through April 4 at the Great Hall 

'eCLeCti C: A CoLLeCtionof 19t H And 20t H 

such as Marc Chagall. Salvador Dali. Peter Max. Pablo 
674-9616. “y 

'foLK Vision: foLK Art fro M new eng LAnd And 

Violetta Raditz, Nek Chand Salni, Russell Snow and 

BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Info, 767-9670. 

fro M t He Mount AinStot He SeA; pLAnt S, 
t roe S, And S Hru BS of new eng LAnd' : A 




Vermont Medical Center in Barre. Info. 371-4100. 

Through October 20 at VINS Nature Center in 
Quechee. Info. 359-5001. 


Montpelier. Info. 828-0749. 

'HArVeSt:AgAtHeringof gMCALuMni 

287-8398. 


Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 828-3291. 

Arts Center & Gallery in Woodstock Info. 457-3500. 


ART SHOWS 




ROUND' Circular objects ranging from uniform 

dentist's drill; THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 



'SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: VERMONT'S CIVIL WAR 
GENERATION': An exhibit of photographs, Rags and 






champlain valley 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES SENIOR THESIS DESIGN 
EXHIBITION: Models, drawings and architectural 

Mlddlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 

AUTUMN ALL-MEMBER SHOW: Work In a variety 
of media by member artists. Through October 19 at 
Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. Info, 775-0356. 
CASTLETON STUDENT ART SHOW: Work in a varj- 
Oowntown Gallery In Rutland. Info. 468-1266. 
CHEPE CUADRA: "Back Portraits / In Search of an 

at Walkover Gallery & Concert Room in Bristol. Info. 
DOLORES PARK: 'On Eagle's Wings.' artwork made 
October 4 at Calvin Coolidge Library. Castleton 
EMILY K. ROBERTSON: Words orwisdom.' hooked 

Info. 734-7363. 

KIMBERLEE FORNEY: 'Cows do the Conga,' paint- 
6 at Art on Main in Bristol. Info. 453-4032. 

KIT DONNELLY: Paintings by the Vermont artist. 
October 7 through 31 at ARTSIght Studios & 
Galleries in Bristol. Info. 578-8231. 


KLARA CAUTRI: ’Allegories.' a visual memoir 



LEONARD RAGOUZEOS: 'About Face.’ portraits of 






‘The Inhabited World of Prindle Wissler’ 

Prindle Wissler loved to make a mess. The beloved Middlebury artist, who died at the 
age of 99 in 2011, used her imagination to create playful paintings and drawings in a 
variety of media. Even after she began to lose her eyesight — she was legally blind near 
the end of her life — Wissler never stopped making art; she simply adjusted her process, 
working closer to the paper to create abstract drawings. A selection of her work, chosen 
by her son, Richard Wissler, is at Compass Music and Arts Center in Brandon through 
October 31. Pictured: “Two Kats and Two Kittens.” 




Ije tolirb billtarbs 
anti tiirtp jokes. 

I)r turote tije mast popular 
music of all time. 



Jllojart 

<@enius is complicate!). 


Mozart partied, harctancl died ijoung. 
And his music is slill plaijed todaij. 

over 220 gears later. How inanij ol 

todays musicians will match that? 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

IOI-7 FM 




Todd Kiel Each year. Magic Hat Brewing Company teams up with the 
Shelburne Craft School to host a live, graffiti-inspired art-making competition called 
“Wall to Canvas.” The 2013 winner, Burlington artist Todd Kiel, is showing his work 
at the Magic Hat Artifactory in South B urlington through December 31. The Gr een 
Mountain College grad draws inspiration from vintage comics, retro signs, wartime 
propaganda posters, Bauhaus and the avant-garde. His work, he writes in a statement, 
is “a response toanindus trialized, manufactured consciousness that permeates 
everything from technology to the human condition to the natur al world." Pictured: 
"Resistance.” 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEy SHOWS « P.73 

'Line in Space: JuSt a corner of Your MeMorY 

College. Info. 443-3168. 

Sculpture Center in West Rutland. Info. 865-7166. 

Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 


Middlebury. Info. 458-0098. ^ 


In 1983 near what is now McCardell Bicentennial 
Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 


at Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. Info. 525-3366. 


Kath Leen berr Y bergeron : Work by the 

'Living coLon theWaterco Lori St S': A 




caro LYn MecKLoSKY: 'Memories/Dreams/ 

'dra W the Line and Ma Ke Your point:the 


561-307-5610. 


Through October 3 at MAC Center for the Arts 


' u n Spo Ken Wi Sdo M S': G 

& Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 253-8943. 
'ViSionSofa hoMeto Wn': The Milton Artists' 

25th anniversary of the guild. Through October 31 


Brownington. Info. 388-4964. Cz> 


Middlebury College Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 
'Scu Lpt f eSt2013' : Site-specific installations by 

Sculpture Center in West Rutland. Info, 438-2097. 

Brandon Artists Guild. Info. 247-4956. 

the 90-year-old artist. Through October 31 at Birds 

't he inhabited Wor Ldof prind Le WiSSLer' : An 

and Arts Center in Brandon. Info. 247-4295. 


caLL to 
arti St S 


receipt) for the VT Artists' 

need Sa face -Lift ... in our 

art. We’ll pay up to S500 for 
cash, a S200 Farmhouse 


December 7 & 14. 9, 

School Gym, 3447 US Rte. 7 
in Pittsford Village. Info. Kelly 
Connaughton. 483-6351. 
kfieldl6@iyahoo.com. 








will be October 25 at 5 p.m. 

by calling 257-0124. ext. 101. 


first Fridays. 6-9 p.m. Peopled 

RL Photo. 27 Sears Lane. 
Burlington. Info, 540-3081 or 

com, 20 Church SL 


13. midnighL Juror: Elizabeth 





■ YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE! ■ 



Howard 



HowardCenter has 
an ongoing need for 
individuals or families to 
provide temporary foster 
care for children in our 
assessment program. 

These children range in age 
from 5-1 8 and need caring 
families to live with during an 
assessment period, usually 30- 
90 days. You don't have to be 
married, rich or a homeowner. 

Generous stipend, training 
and support provided. Please 
contact us today to learn more 
about helping a child in your 
community. Call or email Tory 
Emery at 802.343.8229 or 
vemery@howardcenter.org. 
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Goddard College 


PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 


OCT 6 Award Ceremony 
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movies 


sHowtimes 


E. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Wallsfield, 


Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
4. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 in 30 6:30. The 


Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 in 3D 4. 'Gravity Fri and Sat: 4. 

1:30. 4. 7:10. Mon to Thu: 4. 7:10. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Riddick 9:45. Rush 1:15.4:10.7.9:40. 
We're the Millers 12:10.2:35.5.7:25. 

7:15. 9:25. Battle of the Year 12. 4:50. 
9:40. Battle of the Year 30 2:25,7:15. 
Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 12:15, 8:55. Cloudy With a Chance 
of Meatballs 2 in 30 2:25,4:35.6:45. 
Don Jon 1, 3:05. 5:10.7:20, 9:25. 

The Family 12:20, 2:45, 5:10, 7:35. 

10. 'Gravity 12:15. 5:20 6:30. 9:45. 
’Gravity 30 1. 2:20. 3:10. 4:25. 7:30. 
8:45. Insidious: Chapter 2 2:35, 

9:50. Lee Daniels' The Butler 12. 

12:05. 3:10. 6:15. 9:20. Riddick 9:45. 

7:20. 9:30. Rush 1:15. 4:10, 7. 9:40. 
We're the Millers 12:10.5.7:25. 


MAJESTIC 10 

Battle of the Year 1:10.3:40.6:05. 
9:35. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 2:30. 4:40, 7:20. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

4:30,7. 9:15. The Family 1:20,4, 

2:20. 4:35. 7. 9:20. Lee Daniels'The 


6:40. 9:05. Lee Daniels'The Butler 

The Family Fri: 6:30. 9:05. Sat and 

Thu: 6:30, 9:05. 'Gravity 30 Fri: 6:30 
9. Sat and Sun: 12:45 (2D), 3:40, 6:30 
9. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 9. Lee Daniels’ 
The 8utler Fri: 6:15. 9:10. Sat and 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. S300. Essex. 879- 


7:15. 9:25. Battle of the Year 12 
4:50. 9:40. Battle of the Year 30 
2:25, 7:15. Cloudy With a Chance 
of Meatballs 2 12:15. 8:55. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 30 

5:10, 7:20. 9:25. The Family 12:20. 
2:45, 5:10.7:35.10. ‘Gravity 3D 
Thu: 10. Insidious: Chapter 2 12:20. 


Millers 2:25,4:45.7:15.9:40. 

friday 4 — thursday 10 
Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 12:10, 2:20. 4:30. 6:35. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 3D 

1:15.3:30.6,8:10. Donjon 12:20. 
2:30, 4:40. 7. 9:35. The Family 3:50. 
9:15. ‘Gravity 30 12. 2:10. 3:10. 4:20. 

Chapter 2 8:55. Lee Daniels'The 


Runner 12:30, 2: 


'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 7. Prisoners 7. We're the Millers 7. 


Mon to Thu: 7. 'Gravity Fri and Sat: 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


Lee Daniels'The Butler 1. 3:41 
. Manhattan Shorts hr 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 30 2:45. 6, 8:15. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 1:30. 3:45. 

7, 9:15. Don Jon 1:30. 4:20. 6:55. 9. 
The Family 1:20.3:40,6:50,9:05. 

In a World... 1:40, 4:30, 6:30. 9:10. 

. Lee Daniels' The Butlerl:35, 


Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 30 12:30. 2:40. 4:50. 7. Cloudy With 
a Chance of Meatballs 2 1:20. 3:40. 

6. 8:10. Don Jon Sat: 12:45. 4:20. 
6:20, 9:20. 'EXHIBITION: Vermeer 

'Gravity 3D 12:30. 2:20. 4:20. 

9:20. In a World... Sat: 3:50, 

9. Insidious: Chapter 2 3:20. 9:05. 

Sat: 1:10, 3, 6:15, 8:20. ‘Runner 
Runner 12:40. 2:50. 5. 7:10. 9:20. 


friday 4 — thursday 10 

GMO OMG Fri: 6. 8. Sat and Sun: 1. 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 2 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

9. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 in 30 Sat and Sun: 


Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

4:30. 'Gravity 30 Fri: 7. 9:05. Sat: 

5. Sun to Thu: 7. 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Colchester. 882-1800. sunseldnveln.com 

'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 7:30 followed by Smurfs 2 9:45. 
We're the Millers 7:30 followed 
by The Heat 9:45.Closed Circuit 
7:30 followed by The World's End 
9:45. Lee Daniels' The Butler 7:30 


friday 4 — thursday 10 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 7:30 followed by Smurfs 2 9:35. 
The Family 7:30 followed by The 
World's End 9:40. Lee Daniels' 

The Butter7:30 followed by Blue 
Jasmine 9:50. We’re the Millers 
7:30 followed by The Heat 9:45. 

WELDEN THEATRE 


Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 7:10. Insidious: 


ItSSj LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

IDObite PHONE FOR FREE. UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MOVIE SHOWTIMES. PLUS 



MOVIE CUPS =m 


NOW PLAYING « P.77 




how to have relationships. With Gwyneth Paltrow. 
Josh Gad, Pink and Mark Ruffalo. (112 min, R) 




PRISONERS****l/2: A father (Hugh Jackman) 

Villeneuve. With Jake Gyilenhaal. Viola Davis, 


THE WAY. WAY BACK****: A 14-year-old loser 


Katee Sackhoff. David (A Perfect Getaway) Twohy 


Collette and 

Emma Roberts and Will Poulter. (112 min, R) 




NEW ON VIDEO 

THE CROODS*** In this animated family 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Any Day Now 

This week In movies you missed: In 1979. a 
gay couple sets out to adopt a kid 'nobody 
else wants." only to find out society isnt 
ready for a two-dad family. 


R udy (Alan Cumming) is a drag queen 
from Queens who makes his living 
lip-synching to disco hits in an LA gay 
bar. Paul (Garret Dillahunt) works for the 
DA’s office, wears three-piece suits and is 
still deep in the closet. 

Their one-night stand turns into 
something more when Rudy seeks Paul's 
legal help to deal with a touchy situation. 
Rudy’s junkie neighbor (Jamie Anne 
Allman) has been carted off to jail, and 
her neglected teenage son, Marco (Isaac 
Leyva), who has Down syndrome, won’t 
stay put in a foster home. Rudy has 
formed a bond with Marco and doesn’t 
want to see him slip through the cracks... 


llfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


new EM0J2S/ 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 









Curses, Foiled Again 

While Joshua Burgess, Chaz West and 
Marquise Williams were awaiting the 
start of their trial for home invasion 
and armed robbery in Pensacola, Fla., 
Court Security Deputy Joseph Kastor 
found a note in the courtroom, appar- 
ently dropped by one of the suspects. 
The note advised another suspect 
about what to say to get their stories 
straight when they appeared before the 
judge. When confronted with the note, 
the suspects changed their pleas to 
guilty. (South Florida Sun Sentinel) 

Shortcomings 

The International Paralympic Com- 
mittee declared swimmer Victoria 
Allen, 19, ineligible for this summer’s 
world championships because she isn’t 
disabled enough. Having won four 
medals and set a world freestyle record 
the year before, she "failed to provide 
conclusive evidence of a permanent 
eligible impairment,” the IPC ruled 
on the eve of this year’s competition. 

A star child athlete, Arlen developed 
a neurological condition that led to 
her spending three years in a vegeta- 
tive state before she awoke in 2010 
with paralyzed legs. She insisted she 
is being punished because her doc- 
tor believes that her condition might 
improve. IPC official Peter Van de Vliet 
defended the ruling. "If you’re classify- 
ing an amputee, either they've got a leg 
or they haven't, and in 12 months they 


still won’t have a leg,” he said. “But 
when you get to these types of wheel- 
chair athletes, it gets tricky.” (The New 
York Times) 

After Jakiya McKoy, 7, won the Little 
Miss Hispanic Delaware contest, 
pageant officials took away her crown 
because of concerns that she isn't His- 
panic enough. Contestants are required 
to be at least 2 5 percent Hispanic, but 
Maria Perez, president of the sponsor- 
ing Nuestras Raices, said the verifi- 
cation the child provided "does not 
specify' she was 25 percent Hispanic or 
Hispanic at all.” The McKoys protested 
that the real reason their daughter’s 
reign was cut short was her dark skin, 
not the lack of documentation. (New 
York’s Daily News) 

Geographically Challenged 

When President Barack Obama made 
a bus tour with stops in Scranton, Pa., 
and Binghamton, Buffalo and Syracuse, 
N.Y., cable news network MSNBC 
showed a map of the presidential 
itinerary that grouped Syracuse, Buf- 
falo and Binghamton near the state’s 
northeastern border with Vermont. 
Buffalo is in the far western side of the 
state, 330-plus miles from where the 
MSNBC map located it; Binghamton 
and Syracuse are in the state's center, 
roughly 200 miles from where the map 
depicts them. MSNBC host Martin 
Bashir called the error an honest mis- 
take. (Business Insider) 


Slightest Provocation 

Prosecutors told a court in Deschutes 
County, Ore., that Lawrence Loeffler, 
86, shot his wife to death for putting 
the lid on the ketchup bottle too tightly 
and because his stepdaughter failed to 
wish him a happy birthday. (Associated 

Authorities accused Boca Raton, Fla., 
city worker Donell Allison Jr., 33, of 
brutally beating another city employee 
after the victim took refuge in the back 
seat of a city vehicle when it began 
raining and sat on Allison's lunch. 
(South Florida Sun Sentinel) 

Criminal Comestibles 

A Scottish court sentenced Wayne 
Stillwell, 25, to 10 months in jail for 
rubbing bacon over the handles of 
a mosque in Edinburgh and then 
throwing the bacon into the building. 
"Muslims regard bacon as unclean,” 
Stillwell explained after pleading guilty 
to causing a breach of the peace. ( Edin- 
burgh News) 

Police arrested a 52 -year-old woman 
who reportedly entered Seattle’s Dim 
Sum King restaurant, told the patrons 
to “go back to China,” flipped over their 
plates, spit on one man and doused 
other diners in soy sauce and chocolate 
milk. (Seattle Post-Intelligencer) 


Second- Amendment Follies 

Authorities said Matthew Coleman, 37, 
shot his wife through both legs at their 
home in Windsor, Vt., while trying 
to show her that a 9-mm gun wasn’t 
loaded. (Burlington’s WCAX-TV) 

Downside of Law & Order 

The Dutch justice ministry announced 
the closing of eight prisons because 
of a lack of criminals. Crediting the 
declining crime rate, deputy justice 
minister Nebahat Albayrak said the 
closings will result in the loss of 1200 
jobs but indicated the Netherlands is 
negotiating with Belgium to take 500 
prisoners. That deal would net the 
Netherlands $40.5 million and delay 
the closing of two of the prisons. (The 
Huffington Post) 

Strange Bedfellows 

The National Rifle Association joined 
an American Civil Liberties Union 
lawsuit against the National Security 
Agency’s phone-tracking program. The 
NRA’s supporting brief warned that 
the NSA’s data mining could inhibit 
people’s "willingness to communicate 
with the NRA” and “allow the govern- 
ment to circumvent legal protections 
for Americans’ privacy,” thereby creat- 
ing an illegal “national gun registry.” 
(USA Today) 


tEDr All 



! ■/. Get ready for ObamaCare! It's fun, it's cheap, and it's easy! 


Ignore the critics whs cry "toe complicated" and "no one knows what to do" and stuff like that. 
Beginning October t — later in some states, computer glitches may canse delays depending on your 
demographic status - it's time to join an intuitively. named "Health Insurance Marketplace" public 
healthcare exchange. Follow these easy steps to find low-cost, affordable insurance (low-cost in 
some parts of some states, not-so-low-cest in other parts). Don't worry! If yon can't figure it not, 
we’ll charge you a fine. 

What route na*d lo scfl 
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Libra 


Francisco and perform a set of 
my songs for the birds, insects, 
squirrels and trees. Recently I 
discovered that British comedian 
Milton Jones tried a similar 
experiment. He did his standup 
act for a herd of cows on a farm 
in Hertfordshire. I can’t speak 
for Jones' motivations, but one of 
the reasons I do my nature shows 
is because they bring out my 
wild, innocent, generous spirit. 
Now is a good time for you to do 
something similar for yourself, 
Libra. What adventures can you 
undertake that will fully activate 
your wild, innocent, 
generous spirit? 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Are you good 
at haggling? Do you maybe even enjoy the 
challenge of negotiating for a better price, of 
angling for a fairer deal? The coming week will 
be a favorable time to make extensive use 
of this skill. According to my analysis of the 
astrological omens, you will thrive on having 
friendly arguments with just about everyone, 
from your buddies to your significant other to 
your mommy to God Herself. Everywhere you 
go, I encourage you to engage in lively discus- 
sions as you hammer out compromises that 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): In David 
Markson's experimental novel Wittgenstein’s 
Mistress, the protagonist fantasizes about 
the winter she lived at the Louvre Museum in 
Paris. She says that to keep warm she made 
big fires and burned some of the museum's 
precious artifacts. I’m hoping you wont do 
anything remotely resembling that mythic 
event in the coming week. Taurus. I under- 
stand that you may be going through a cold 
spell — a time when you're longing for more 
heat and light. But I beg you not to sacrifice 
enduring beauty in order to ameliorate your 
temporary discomfort. This, too, shall pass. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): "Dont say 
you want love," writes San Francisco author 
Stephen Sparks. “Say you want the morning 
light through a paint-flecked window; say you 
want a gust of wind scraping leaves along 
the pavement and hills rolling toward the 
sea; say you want to notice, in a tree you walk 
past every day, the ruins of a nest exposed 
as the leaves fall away; a slow afternoon of 
conversation in a shadowy bar; the smell of 
bread baking.” That's exactly the oracle i want 
to give you, Gemini. In my opinion, you can’t 
afford to be generic or blank in your requests 
for love. You must be highly specific. You've 
got to ask for the exact feelings and experi- 
ences that will boost the intensity of your lust 
for life. (Here's Sparks' Tumblr page: invisi- 
blestories.tumblr.com.) 

CANCER (June 21- July 22): "The world 
breaks everyone, and afterward, many 
are stronger in the broken places." wrote 
Cancerian writer Ernest Hemingway. By my 
estimation, my fellow Crabs, we are now en- 
tering a phase of our astrological cycle when 
we can make dramatic progress in healing 
the broken places in ourselves. But even 
better than that: As we deal dynamically with 
the touchy issues that caused our wounds, 
we will become stronger than we were before 
we got broken. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Lets hope you have 
given deep thought to understanding who 
you are at this moment of your life. Lets also 
hope that you have developed a clear vision 
of the person you would like to become in, 


' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


say, three years. How do you feel about the 
gap between the current YOU and the future 
YOU? Does it oppress you? Does it motivate 
you? Maybe a little of both? I'll offer you the 
perspective of actress Tracee Ellis Ross. "I 
am learning every day," she told Uptown 
Magazine, ‘to allow the space between where 
I am and where I want to be to inspire me and 
not terrify me." 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Do the words 
"purity" and "purify" have any useful purpose? 
Or have they been so twisted by religious fun- 
damentalists and mocked by decadent cynics 
that they're mostly just farcical? I propose 
that you take them seriously in the coming 
week. Give them your own spin. For instance, 
you could decide to purify yourself of petty at- 
titudes and trivial desires that arent in align- 
ment with your highest values. You might 
purify yourself of self-deceptions that have 
gotten you into trouble and purify yourself of 
resentments that have blocked your creative 
energy. At the very least Virgo, cleanse your 
body with extra-healthy food, good sleep, 
massage, ■ 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): Are you anx- 
ious and agitated, afraid that you're careen- 
ing out of control? Is there a flustered voice 
in your head moaning, "Stop the insanity!"? 
Well, relax, dear Scorpio. I promise you that 
you no longer have to worry about going 
cray-cray. Why? Because you have already 
gone cray-cray, my friend. That is correct. You 
slipped over the threshold a few days ago. 
and have been living in Bonkersville ever 
since. And since you are obviously still alive 
and functioning, i think its obvious that the 
danger has passed. Here's the new truth: If 
you surrender to the uproar, if you let it teach 
you all it has to teach you. you will find a lively 
and intriguing kind of peace. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): To give 
you the oracle that best matches your cur- 
rent astrological omens. I've borrowed from 
"Sweetness," a poem by Stephen Dunn. I urge 
you to memorize it or write it on a piece of 
paper that you will carry around with you ev- 
erywhere you go. Say Dunn's words as if they 
were your own: "Often a sweetness comes / as 
if on loan, stays just long enough / to make 
sense of what it means to be alive, / then 
returns to its dark / source. As for me, I don't 


CAPRICORN (Dec ,22-Jan.l9): Ir 
Teaching a Stone to Talk, Annie Dillard apolo- 
gizes to God and Santa Claus and a nice but 
eccentric older woman named Miss White, 
whom she knew as a child. "I am sorry I ran 
from you," she writes to them. "I am still run- 
ning from that knowledge, that eye. that love 
from which there is no refuge. For you meant 
only love, and love, and I felt only fear, and 
pain.” Judging from your current astrological 
omens, Capricorn, I'd say that now would be 
a good time for you to do something similar: 
Take an inventory of the beauty and love and 
power you have sought to escape and may 
still be trying to avoid. You're finally ready to 
stop running and embrace at least some of 
that good stuff. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb . 18): The Dragon 
Lives Again is a 1977 film that tells the story 
of martial arts legend Bruce Lee fighting bad 
guys in the underworld. Among the villains 
he defeats are Dracula, James Bond, the 
Godfather, Clint Eastwood and the Exorcist I 
urge you to use this as inspiration. Aquarius. 
Create an imaginary movie in your mind's eye. 
You're the hero, of course. Give yourself a few 
superpowers, and assemble a cast of scoun- 
drels from your past — anyone who has done 
you wrong. Then watch the epic tale unfold 
as you do with them what Bruce Lee did to 
Dracula and company. Yes, it’s only pretend. 
But you may be surprised at how much this 
helps you put your past behind you. Think of 
it as a purgative meditation that will free you 
to move in the direction of the best possible 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): After study- 
ing the myths and stories of many cultures 
throughout history. Joseph Campbell arrived 
at a few conclusions about the nature of the 
human quest. Here's one that's apropos for 
you right now: "The cave you fear to enter 


j are afraid to Z 
:e of what you 
are looking for." I urge you to consider making Q 
this your operative hypothesis for the coming 3 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-B73-4BB8 



Saturday, October 5 th * 9-5pm • 2121 Essex Rd, Williston 

trUfOfe ShOW 

Follow your feet, stop and play, and enjoy the day. 


Enter to win 

a pair of Keen footwear 



SEVEN DAYS 

KRMM2 Vermonters 







HI! 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 

WSMLN ^eefai^? MEN Qeekrn^? 


DIRTY UTTLE DAMSEL 


MRS. LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 

find out! BTW he'll be there to play with 

MIRROR-VERSE UHURA SEEKS HER 
TRIBBLES 


SEARCHING FOR MY MISTRESS 

WILD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 

LOOKING 


CURIOUS AND CAUTIOUS 


DRYSPELL NEEDS TO BE BROKEN! 

le! LadySyl. 24. □ 



BISEXUAL SWEETIE 

SENSUAL SEXY BBW TO SQUIRT 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


5THEB £eetagj^ 

LETS PLAY! 

NEW TO THIS COUPLE ISO FUN. SEXY 


JUST 4 FUN 
NAK4FUN. 27. Cl 


LOOKING AROUND 


TEACH ME SOMETHI 


NG NEW 


WANTED! 


RED TAIL FEATHERS 


athletic, clawbar. 46. Cl 


RELAXATION. FLIRTATION AND 
ADVENTURE! 

is straight Let's see IF 


READY TO PLAY 


who parties 24/7. 


ATTRACTIVE COUPLE SEEKING 
DISCREET ENCOUNTERS 


encounter. Prefer 28- 40-year-old 


LOOKING TO LEARN NEW THINGS 

shout ©. Want_2_Leam. 28. Cl 
LOVES MAKING EVERYONE VERY HAPPY 

Bl LATIN LOVER 




UP FOR A THREESOME? 


ralght. We dabble in BDSM. 


ADVENTUROUS. SEXY. FUN 


mi 


iduuJeto Hova aiwUluAt... 

istress 

maeve 



DeiiXjMiAtaM, 

I am a sexually Inexperienced woman due to a long- 
term marriage. Now, in my 50s, I have found a very 
special friend who is giving me feelings I never knew 
existed. The sexual excitement is unbearable — at 
times, I literally want to scream. Here's my question: 
I am embarrassed about my enthusiasm in bed, and 
particularly aware of my intense facial expressions. 
What do I do? 



Good Girls Don't 

HW QSD, 

You've been out of the game for a while, so let me get 
you up to speed. It's time to forget this "good girls 
don't’ nonsense and learn a new mantra: Good girls 
do. You're in the middle of a sexual awakening, and 
you should savor every moment. 

I'm going to let you in on a little secret — those 
intense faces are your ticket to even better sex. In 
the moment, we communicate with our partners 
through a variety of channels, including breathing, 
talking, scratching, moaning and even facial 
expressions. If your head is spinning around like 
Linda Blair in The Exorcist, your partner knows he 
or she is rocking your world. The more wild, more 
contorted, more ridiculous faces you make, the 
more your lover will continue to blow your mind. 

So. if you want more of this good thing, continue to 
scowl, scrunch and snarl your way through sex — 
your partner will take the cue and keep on making 
you scream. Intense facial expressions aren't 
embarrassing: they're an incredibly hot way to tell 
your partner you're enjoying yourself. 

Getting out of a long-term relationship and 
entering into a new affair can be downright 
terrifying. After spending years with the same 
partner, sex can become uniform and comfortable 
(and boring). Now that you're discovering a new 
person, you may feel like your sexual communication 
skills have atrophied. It's totally normal to feel 
unsure, nervous and embarrassed — but try to keep 
your eye on the prize. You are having the best sexual 
relationship of your life so far, so relish it. Wonder at 
it. And try your best to let all the negative thoughts 
go. I promise you, when you do, the sex will just get 
better. 



mm 


* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistressi9sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 







Scan this page 
with the free 
Layar app 
(see p.9) to 
hear how. 


CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 


Get hired — and inspired! 
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SEVEN DAYS vtTA 


• Apply for a job or an internship 
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October 18 &19 


• Meet some of Vermont’s fastest 
growing and most innovative firms 


Bring your tech-savvy teens 
to check out Vermont-made video 
games and robotics demos 

Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 

I |o|g|a| techjamvt.com 

pgfflgS facebook.com/techjamvt 
twitter.com/techjamvt 


Charles got a job 
at the Tech Jam! 
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EDGEVT.COM • (802) 860-EDGE (3343) • DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES SINCE 1966 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


WE CONTINUE TO IMPROVE OUR FACILITIES: 

LOCKER ROOMS ARE BEING RENOVATED! 

POOLS ARE RELINED AND SPARKLING! 

TENNIS COURTS ARE RESURFACED! 

NEWLY RENOVATED & EXPANDED GROUP EXERCISE STUDIO! 


HEDGE 


SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS & FITNESS 



